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THE WEEK. 


-— eo 


THE political situation, so far as 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: our relations with other countries 
AT HOME. are concerned, has undergone com- 
paratively little change during the 
week, though in some directions the condition of 
affairs shows a distinct improvement. In the Trans- 
vaal President Kruger has continued to act with 
great discretion and moderation ; and though alarm- 
ing rumours continue to reach this country as to 
his intentions, he has done nothing so far officially 
to prove that he meditates any high-handed action. 
At Johannesburg public tranquillity has been re- 
stored, and the Reform party have delivered up 
their arms. A remarkable letter by Mr. Hofmeyer, 
the leader of the Dutch party at the Cape, has been 
published. In this letter Mr. Hofmeyer ridicules the 
pretensions of the German Emperor to interfere in 
the affairs of the Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes, who 
made a speech at Kimberley declaring that his 
political career was not at an end, but only begin- 
ning, has since left the Cape for England. 


THERE has been little public speaking during the 
week, The Liberal leaders, it is clear, are anxious 
at present to do nothing which might embarrass the 
Government at a critical moment. In a letter toa 
Scotch correspondent, Lord Rosebery declared that 

would rather not touch on party politics just 
tow, as he was absorbed by the position of the 
country in foreign affairs. The most important poli- 
tical speeches of the week have been those delivered 
on Wednesday by Mr. Balfour at Manchester, and by 
Mr. Bryce at Edinburgh. Mr. Balfour naturally had 
hot much to say on domestic politics, while on the 
vexed question of the Indian cotton duties he said 
too much ; but his references to Africa and America 
Were more important. On the Armenian Concert 
ry only exhibited our impotence, and on the 

Merican problem, though his history was weak, his 
*mphatic disclaimer of any desire on our part to 
—e any fresh territory on the American conti- 
es may be useful in view of the belief recently 
erred to in these columns as widely held in 
the Bonnet we have a deep design to conquer 
nee panish-American Republics, beginning at the 
oo of the Orinoco. As Mr. Balfour truly says, 
seal ould not accept Venezuela as a gift. And 
eo Na could have been better than his emphatic 
mae of the bare idea of a war with 
sees lag idea cheerfully entertained, we sup- 
ehaa force of habit and early instruction, and 
by “the courage of ignorance” among a 





considerable section of the population of America. 
On the Transvaal question, too, Mr. Balfour spoke 
with no uncertain sound. The grievances of the 
Uitlanders must, in the nature of things, find 
redress, and we cannot permit any interference on 
the part of any foreign Government. Mr. Bryce, 
who addressed the Chamber of Commerce on the 
same afternoon at Edinburgh, was equally emphatic; 
and, speaking from his recent experience, showed 
himself extremely hopeful as to the restoration of 
harmony in South Africa. 





Mr. BALFrour in his speech once again illustrated 
the curious ignorance about the Monroe doctrine 
which seems to pervade his family. He mixed up 
the colonisation part with the part about in- 
troducing European systems, and treated them 
as one. He went further, and expressly said 
that England had always welcomed and assented 
to the declaration that the American continents 
were not open to colonisation. Now this, as 
we showed last week, is directly contrary to the 
fact. The British Cabinet resented the American 
declaration against founding new colonies in the 
strongest possible terms when it was put before them 
earlier in 1823. Every educated American knows 
this, and when a man of Mr. Balfour's standing as- 
serts the contrary, Americans naturally feel inclined 
to doubt whether his present assent to the Monroe 
doctrine is based on sufficient knowledge to make it 
of any value. Furthermore, it must be understood 
that if we assent to the Monroe doctrine nunc pro 
tunc—which, as we said last week, might be a wise 
thing to do—we should be debarred from claiming 
any territory on the American continents merely by 
right of occupation at any date subsequent to 1823. 
Whether this position is right or wrong, it is not 
the position taken up by Lord Salisbury in his 
despatches. We cannot help fearing that our 
Foreign Office has been very badly served by those 
whose duty it was to inform them as to the real 
meaning and history of the Monroe doctrine. 





Tue Cabinet Council which was held on Satur- 
day sat for several hours, and there can be no 
doubt that it had to deal with questions of the 
gravest importance. Nothing, however, has tran- 
spired with regard to its proceedings beyond 
the fact that the action of Mr. Chamberlain in 
the Transvaal crisis was generally approved. 
Sensational statements have been made as to the 
intention of the Government to come to a good 
understanding with France and Russia in order to 
secure a counterpoise to German unfriendliness. It 
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seems scarcely likely that last Saturday’s Cabinet was | 
concerned with this business, though everywhere 
there are symptoms of the growth of public opinion 
in favour of a cordial policy towards France and 
Russia. Since the Cabinet took place, it has been 
announced that this country has arrived at a settle- 
ment with the French Government on the question 
of Mekong. The “settlement” seems to us to be in 
the nature of a complete surrender by England of 
claims which wereundoubtedlyverystrong. Further- 
more, it has been officially stated in Rome that we 
have ceded the port of Zeila to Italy. This has since 
been contradicted, but it is believed that Lord 
Salisbury has consented to give Italy substantial 
proof of our goodwill by allowing her the use of the 
port. A third announcement made since the 
Cabinet is that our case with regard to the 
Venezuela frontier is to be made public at the 
earliest possible moment. It is probable that all 
these matters were under discussion last Saturday. 


THE question of our relations with the United 
States has been widely discussed in the English 
Press during the past week. The Daily Chronicle 
has furnished from the pen of its special corre- 
spondent in America much valuable information as 
to the views of the Washington politicians on the 
boundary dispute with Venezuela, whilst the 
Times correspondent has continued to enlighten 
the English public as to the drift of feeling 
throughout the United States. On this side of 
the ocean it has been made clear by the discus- 
sions of the week that the desire of everybody 
is to arrive at a satisfactory solution of our difficulties 
as speedily as possible. Fortunately, too, the 
manifestly pacific disposition of the people of England 
has been strengthened by the act of the Washington 
Cabinet in asking the English Government to take 
the Americans imprisoned by Mr. Kruger in the 
Transvaal under its protection. There can be no 
doubt that President Cleveland, in taking this step, 
was wishful to conciliate England. On the whole, 
it must be said that there is a much more hopeful 
feeling now than there was a week ago on the 
subject of our relations with America. 


OF course, matters must again become serious if 
the movement reported in the Times on Thursday 
should be carried out, and the United States 
Government should demand our acceptance of the 
Monroe doctrine, not as it has been hitherto under- 
stood, but as it is now framed by Mr. Olney. Such 
a demand would be equivalent to a declaration of 
war against this country, for England could never 
submit to make a virtual surrender of her posses- 
sions on the American continent to the United 
States until she had exhausted all her resources 
in resisting the demand. But there are signs 
that the wise men on the other side of the 
Atlantic are trying to restrain the extrava- 
gant pretensions of their Ministers; and though 
Great Britain will unquestionably be called 
upon to state whether she recognises the Monroe 
doctrine and means to abide by it—a challenge to 
which she will respond unhesitatingly in the affir- 
mative—she will not be asked to accept an inter- 
pretation of it which would be fatal to her continued 
existence as a Power on the American continent. 
We believe, therefore, that the position of things 
with regard to America is in all respects more 
pacific and satisfactory than it was at the close of 
last year. 





THE case, it is to be feared, is otherwise with 
regard to the feeling in this country towards Ger- 
many. It is true that the mere jingcism which was 
so conspicuous a week ago has now almost died out. 
It is still, of course, to be found in the music halls, 
but it is no longer visible in responsible newspapers. 
But whilst this is the case, it is not to be denied 





that the feeling of distrust with regard to the inten- 








tions and policy of Germany has been strengthened, 
rather than weakened, during the week. The eyi. 
dence accumulates that shows that the action of 
the Emperor in the matter of the Transvaal] 
was not a sudden outburst of impetuous anger, 
but part of a policy of deliberate hostility to 
this country. The proofs of this fact have not all 
been given to the world, but it is now known to 
the well-informed that for some years past the 
Emperor William has made it his business to thwart 
the desires and the policy of England wherever and 
whenever he found it possible to do so. There is 
some reason to hope that he may modify this course 
of action now that he has seen that Great Britain is 
fully prepared to maintain her rights, if necessary, 
by force, and that the people of this country are all 
of one mind upon the subject. But it cannot be 
denied that great uneasiness prevails regarding our 
future relations with Germany. 





At the end of last week the controversy as to the 
Teaching University for London entered upon a4 
new phase. The opponents of the Gresham scheme 
published a number of amendments in the form 
of suggestions for clauses to be inserted in the 
Bill appointing the Statutory Commission—clauses 
which would virtually be instructions limiting the 
freedom of action of that Commission in such a way 
that the fittest men would probably decline to serve 
upon it at all. One of these clauses prohibits the 
granting of any degrees without examination—a 
provision which would exclude the research degree 
recently adopted at the older Universities and 
seems to be intended to protect London graduates 
against outside competition for professorships; 
another removes the examinations from the hands 
of the teachers, and so perpetuates the eccentricities 
of the present system of examination; another en- 
ables the scheme when completed to be overthrown 
by the veto of Convocation, which is hardly fair to 
the Statutory Commission, and gives to London 
graduates a right that Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates have never enjoyed; and others com- 
plicate the representative government of the Uni- 
versity even to virtual annihilation. Moreover, 
the amendments were accompanied by questions—to 
which a reply was invited—on a postcard so framed 
as to be easily answerable by the opponents of the 
scheme, but hardly answerable by its supporters 
without more qualifications than could be squeezed 
into the available space. However, the supporters 
of the scheme issued a prompt reply, and the meeting 
of Convocation’on Tuesday next will doubtless give 
rise to some interesting developments. 


THE end of the school holidays has been heralded 
by the meeting of two important conferences of 
teachers. The College of Preceptors, which met at 
the end of last week, occupied itself chiefly 
with the subject of registration and training of 
teachers, on which it has for years led public 
opinion, and in reference to which the report 
of the Secondary Education Commission receive 
some judicious criticism. The Teachers’ Guild Con- 
ference was opened on Tuesday with a spirited 
defence by Professor Jebb of the “ humanities” 4 
a part of education valuable both for stimulating 
general ability and also for facilitating intelligent tT 
creation. Much may be said for the latter thesis pro 
vided the classics are properly taught, but although 
everyone could mention some striking exceptions, 
probably recreation is the last idea the ordinary 
man associates with the classical training of bis 
schooldays. Professor Jebb was equally forcible, 
however, as regards the educational value of 
technical training. The later proceedings wer 
noticeable for the doubts as to the propriety of 
free education expressed by the veteran educt 
tionist Dr. Fitch, and for some more special pape 
including one on the difficult subject of schoo 
games for girls. 
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Has the Armenian question, after 
all, entered on a new and more 
hopeful phase? The Sultan made 
q personal appeal to Lord Salisbury; our Queen has 
replied by a letter “couched in friendly terms,” of 
course, but dealing with the condition of Armenia. 
such a letter is virtually a warning from the Queen 
of the nation which saved Turkey from annihilation 
in 1853 and from dismemberment in 1878—the ruler 
of more Mohammedans than the Sultan himself. It 
may well indicate to him that the eventual withdrawal 
of British support is not a matter merely decided on 
by changing Governments, but a settled feature of 
British policy. 


ABROAD. 





ANOTHER recent Royal correspondence has 
afforded the world interest of a lighter kind. The 
interchange of letters between the Queen and her 
{mperial grandson, supposed to have contained re- 
spectively a rebuke and an apology, has given scope 
to English caricaturists and drawn forth semi- 
official contradictions from the German press. It has 
been intimated to the German public, in correct and 
guarded language, that no explanation or apology 
was tendered, and that anything that was said con- 
cerned the writers alone. And so such feeling as has 
been expressed in Germany is calming down—and 
it is possible that the expression of it does not 
altogether represent the average German mind. We 
must, of course, expect more outbursts from the 
Cologne Gazette and other advocates of a vigorous 
Colonial policy. But these may be discounted. 





Tae Ashanti expedition is practically over with- 
out fighting. Our troops were to enter Coomassie 
on Friday morning, King Prempeh’s envoys having 
submitted on Wednesday to all our demands. This 
isaneminently satisfactory ending to a little war 
which might have seriously added to our difficulties 
ata very critical time. It is worthy of note that the 
first announcement of this result was made by the 
special correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, whose 
news was some hours in advance of the official 
intelligence. Our enterprising contemporary deserves 
congratulation. 





THE reassembling of the French Chambers on 
Tuesday was prefaced by an exposition of the 
Ministerial programme in a speech delivered on 
Sunday by the French Premier at Lyons—a speech 
on the whole satisfactory enough, though dealing 
rather too liberally in those grandiose phrases which 
are still affected by French Ministers on the plat- 
form, in spite of all that has been said about the 
duty of pursuing practical aims instead of barren 
ideals. M,. Bourgeois, however, promises a number 
ofdefinite measures, including a progressive income- 
&—not as an addition to the present system of 
laation, but as an amendment of it—and con- 
‘iderable reductions of expenditure in the public ser- 
vues, That is welcome news, but the proceeds are 
tobeapplied to the provision of an old age pension 
‘cheme and other objects comprised in “a Demo- 
Cratie Budget,” and there is some force in the con- 
“ution of the Moderate papers that, in a‘country 
Yelghted with such an enormous national debt, any 
surplus ought in the first instance to be applied to 
Se extinction of that debt. There is less force in 
“22 objection that the proposed income-tax is a 
pena tax, dividing the nation into classes, and so 
ee counter to the equality and fraternity in- 
ap by the iirst R:volution. The exploitation 
ial € sacred principles of tha Revolution to combat 
a “ern democratic tendencies is, as we have often 
ee very curious feature of present-day politics 
Mose wee. It is noticeable that M Bourgeois in- 
oe that he did not care for the help of the 
— Republicans, but that he retains the support 
Miniee, ocialists. Probably he now feels that his 
own nas gained sufficient strength for a more 
- atic development than it has hitherto been 
“#e tO exhibit, 








THE scanty telegrams that appear in the English 
papers hardly indicate the grounds for the serious 
apprehensions felt in Italy of a reverse in Abyssinia. 
Sixteen hundred troops are—we fear we ought 
to say, were—shut up in Makallé under Major 
Galliano, besieged by an enormous Abyssinian force, 
and with a very imperfect water supply—indeed, 
the principal well has been for some time in the 
hands of the besiegers, and, though recaptured by 
the garrison, is apparently not permanently secured. 
General Baratieri, moreover, seems unable to make 
any movement to the relief of his beleaguered 
countrymen until his reinforcements arrive. Eight 
or nine motions of censure were to be brought for- 
ward in the Chamber; but Parliament has been 
further prorogued, and there are fresh rumours of 
Ministerial dissensions. 


WE note elsewhere that Lord Salisbury is believed 
to have at last made up his mind to allow Italian 
troops to pass through Zeila to Harrar. His long 
hesitation, which was ascribed to an acceptance of 
the interpretation put upon existing agreements 
by France and strenuously denied by the Italian 
Government, has caused an outburst of indignation 
in the semi-official Italian press—not against us, but 
against France. Much has been said of French 
intrigues in Abyssinia, of French and Russian guns 
found in the hands of the native forces, and of 
French officers—presumably in disguise—at the 
headquarters of the Emperor Menelik. The French 
press, on the other hand, appears ready to re- 
taliate. The announcement made by the Times 
correspondent at Rome, on the authority of “a 
distinguished foreign publicist,’ that Italy would 
be invited to sell her Erythrzean colony and her 
claims upon Menelik to France for a sum sufficient 
to extricate her from her difficulties, is treated by 
the Temps with indignation as an ingenious device 
to exhibit France as making an insulting request at 
a critical time, and so inflaming Italian hatred still 
more against her. It is a great pity that Italian 
semi-official circles cannot get rid of their Franco- 
phobia and that the best French papers are so 
sensitive. But it is hard to believe either that 
French diplomacy is so Machiavellian as to make 
offers in order that they may be refused with 
contempt, or that the present moment is at all 
opportune for such an Abyssinian speculation. 





THE approach of the hundredth 


LITERATURE, anniversary of the death of Robert 
etc. Burns is heralded by the publica- 

tion of various new editions of his 

works. Two may here be noted—the first, a de- 


lightful little pair of volumes (“ Robert Burns: the 
Poems, Epistles, Songs, Epigrams, and Epitaphs.” 
Edited by Jas. A. Manson. London: Clement Wilson), 
is avery attractive example of good typography at 
a modest price. It is prefaced by a memoir, in which 
the editor says all that can be said—and perhaps 
more than all—in extenuation of the poet’s failings 
and against the unco’ guid critics who have painted 
his reputation blacker than it deserves. No doubt 
the memoir will raise some lively controversies among 
the countrymen of the poet and his editor, at which 
Englishmen may look on with interest. They will 
also bs aided to a better understanding of the poet 
by the very full and excellent glossary with which 
the editor has provided for their philological weak- 
ness in a variant of their own tongue. 





ANOTHER edition of larger size is promised by 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers—none other, in fact, than 
the well-known edition of the “ Life and Works” of 
Robert Chambers, carefuily revived by Mr. William 

Vallace. The re-issve follows the original in the 





Ir houseke2pers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed itn East 
London, they should buy Bavant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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mair, but has severa) new features, including an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject of Burns’s ancestry 
—we cannot get clear of heredity in these days of 
biological triumphs; a further elucidation of his 
religious views, and considerable amendments in his 
biography. The notes are to be very full, and 
illustrations have been contributed by several of the 
leading Scottish artists of the day. 


Now that the probability of a great European 
war is increasing, it is well that we should have 
every opportunity of understanding what it will 
really mean. “With an Ambulance during the 
Franco-German War,” by C. E. Ryan (London: John 
Murray), will give. the experiences of a young 
Irish medical man in the Anglo-American hospital 
service during the Sedan campaign, and _ subse- 
quently in the neighbourhood of Orleans during 
the terrible winter of 1870-71. Sedan, Metz, and 
Paris made such large claims on public attention at 
the time, and subsequently, that the other seats of 
war have never received due attention; and of the 
fighting in the Orleans district it may be said, we 
think, that practically nothing is known by English 
readers. 


Two great newspapers celebrate their jubilee 
next week. To the Daily News we refer else- 
where. The Guardian, first of religious papers, 
and always able, dignified, and free from odium 
theologicum—which is more than can be said for 
any other Church paper—and at times almost 
Liberal in its politics, completes its fiftieth year 
on Wednesday next, and signalises the occasion by 
the publication of a special number. We venture to 
offer our cordial congratulations. 


WE understand that the Rev. William Barry, D.D., 
will lecture on “ Swift” to the Irish Literary Society, 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts, in John Street, 


Adelphi, on Thursday, January 30th, at 8 p.m. 


THE Clarendon Press announces the publication of 
another interesting Egyptian find—‘“ Revenue Laws 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” edited from a Greek 
papyrus now in the Bodleian, by Mr. B. P. Gren- 
fell, with an introduction by Professor Mahaffy. 
It is by far the largest and nearly the oldest 
Greek papyrus known, dating as it does from 
258 n.c. Egypt under the Ptolemies presented 
the closest parallel to the great modern bureau- 
cratic state that was reached in the ancient world, 
until the collapse of the city system, which was 
the ideal of the founders of the Empire, forced 
administrative centralisation on the Imperial 
Government; and we imagine that students of 
political philosophy and economic history will turn 
to the work—which is accompanied by a translation 
and commentary—with considerable interest. More- 
over, as a number of facsimiles are issued with the 
text, the publication ought to be of assistance to 
palzeographers, 

THE Carl Rosa Company, which for some years 
past has carefully avoided London, is about once 
more to make the seemingly hazardous experiment 
of a London season. There ought to be no danger 
in such a step. But the Company has, hitherto, 
found it more profitable to restrict its performances 
to Liverpool, Manchester, and the large provincial 
towns; leaving the metropolis, in operatic matters, 
to be cared for by Sir Augustus Harris, who, during 
the three summer months, gives admirable repre- 
sentations of the musical drama in every European 
language, including even English. The reason 
assigned by the Carl Rosa directors for neglecting 
London during so many years is that in London the 
company has generally lost money. This may 
probably be explained by the late Mr. Carl Rosa's 





lavish expenditure on new operas by English com. 
posers, which seldom ran for more than a few 
nights, and which were not sufficiently attractive, 
therefore, to recover in the provinces the money 
spent upon them in connection with the origina] 
production. 





THE only new work by an English—or, rather, 
Scotch—composer, which the Carl Rosa Company 
proposes to bring out during its approaching season 
at Daly’s Theatre, is the Jeanie Deans of Mr. Hamish 
McCunn, which has already been tried at various 
provincial theatres, and with successful results, 
There can be very little risk, therefore, in pro. 
ducing it at a London theatre, and none but the 
slightest of a pecuniary kind. The work, as the 
title sufficiently indicates, is founded on the 
“Heart of Midlothian”; and the “book” is from 
the pen of a_ well-known critic and librettist, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. A very interesting novelty 
from Paris will be La Vivandiére, composed by the 
late Benjamin Godard, which has obtained at the 
Opéra Comique a run of quite exceptional length. 
In addition to the two novelties, all the favourite 
works of the period are promised—the masterpieces, 
that is to say, of Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, and Bizet. 
Nor will the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas be for- 
gotten, nor, as a matter of course, the Cavalleria 
Rusticana of Mascagni. Among the singers 
engaged are Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, Madame Estey, 
and Miss Ella Russell; Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. 
Alec Marsh, and Mr. Ludwig. The season begins on 
the 20th, and for the present all the performances 
will be given in the afternoon. 





THE Most Rev. Robert Gregg, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, 
was an excellent administrator and admirable 
financier, who had done good service in the re- 
organisation of his Church after the disestablishment. 
—Mr. James Hack Tuke was a member of the Society 
of Friends and an eminent philanthropist, who had 
done much to relieve the distress both in the great 
Irish famine and after the Franco-German War, and 
again from 1880 onwards, both in the direct adminis- 
tration of relief in Ireland and in devising measures 
for the improvement of the congested districts of the 
West. 


OBITUARY. 








ENGLAND’S DOTY. 


E doubt if any Cabinet ever met in this 

country at a more critical time than that 
at which Ministers assembled last Saturday. No 
doubt many Ministries have had to deal with ques- 
tions more difficult than those which now confront 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. But, as a rule, 
the difficulties have come singly, and it has been 
possible to deal with them in detail. That is not 
the case at present, when Great Britain has some 
three or four questions of the first magnitude to 
consider, and when the war-clouds seem to 
gathering in more than one quarter at once. Else- 
where we have discussed a question which it 
eminently the business of Englishmen to consider— 
the extent to which Lord Salisbury is now reaping 
the fruit borne by seed of his own sowing. That 
is a matter not to be ignored; but the first and most 
pressing duty of Englishmen is to stand by thelt 
Ministry in a time of national peril, and without 
foregoing their right of criticism—or, if needs 
be, of opposition—to do what they can to assist in 
the wise and just solution of difficult and dangerou 
problems. There is little need to say anything )™ 
now about the Venezuelan Question and our relatio™ 
with the United States. Everybody on this side . 
the Atlantic desires nothing better than a comp!” 
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reconciliation with America. A similar spirit, we 
are glad to think, is beginning to prevail on the 
other side of the ocean. That being the case, it is 
simply incredible that we should not be able to come 
to a settlement both with Venezuela and with the 
Government at Washington that will be satisfactory 
to all parties. The Monroe doctrine is not, as Mr. 
Balfour remarked on Wednesday, a cause of quarrel 
between the two countries. England accepts freely 
that doctrine in the sense in which Monroe himself 
understood it. She does not, and she cannot, accept 
the Olney doctrine recently put forth. It is some- 
thing altogether different from the true Monroe 
doctrine, something that would be fatal to the 
maintenance of our position in Canada and the 
West Indies. But we cannot believe that America 
will insist upon forcing this new creed upon us. 
Both sides, it is clear, will have to concede some- 
thing: and when both are animated by a common 
feeling of good-will, there should be no difficulty in 
determining what the concessions made by each 
ought to be. In any case, we think that this 
American Question may be left with confidence 
to the good sense and good feeling of the two 
peoples and to the sagacity and prudence of 
their respective Governments. Nor do we anticipate 
that we shall have any immediate difficulties of 
a serious character in the Transvaal. President 
Kruger has unquestionably shown himself to be a 
very wise and prudent man; and although it is 
possible that he may at some time or other break 
away from the far-seeing policy he has adopted in 
the present crisis, we see no real reason to anticipate 
that this will be the case. If Mr. Chamberlain 
allows himself to be guided in the future as he has 
ben in the past by the permanent heads of the 
Colonial Office, and if he steadily refuses to give ear 
to the demands of the South African Jingoes, we 
believe that the trouble occasioned by Dr. Jameson’s 
raid will before long have passed away. 

It is in Europe that the real difficulties of the 
Ministry lie. Here we are confronted by many 
jealous neighbours, and by one avowed antagonist. 
One friend we have in Italy, and it is with real 
satisfaction that we have heard of the rumour that 
Lord Salisbury has granted the Italian Government 
the boon they have so long desired—the right to 
make use of the port of Zeila for their Abyssinian 
forces. But even this concession to our one friend 
has increased the irritation of other Powers, and 
notably of France. So many and so complicated are 
the interests and questions which have suddenly 
forced themselves upon us! For the moment, how- 
ever, it is not France or Italy, but Germany, which 
occupies the first place in our thoughts. That 
there is a real estrangement between ourselves 
ad that great nation is indisputable. The origin 
ofthat estrangement we explained last week. The 
German Emperor is filled with bitterness against 
us because we have refused to enter the Triple 
Alliance. In his anger he has resorted to a policy 
of spite and annoyance, the character of which is 
only dimly understood by the English public. For 
years past he has never lost an opportunity of 
interfering with our plans and thwarting our in- 
tentions. We do not suppose that he has ever 
dreamt of making war upon England. The weapons 
ehas used against us have not been those of war, 
but of diplomatic hostility. But they have been 
used constantly, and with a persistent ingenuity 
that shows how deep-seated is the resentment 
which he feels towards us. That he has had 
much to do with the paralysis that has over- 
taken the “Concert of Europe” and reduced the 
Great Powers to an ignominious impotence at 
Vonstantinople is but too true. We said some 











weeks ago that if Lord Salisbury’s helplessness in 
presence of the Sultan was due to the action of any 
outside Power, he ought to lift the veil and let the 
world know with whom really lay the responsibility 
for a state of things that dishonoured Europe. The 
veil is being lifted without any action on the part 
of the Prime Minister, and apparently it is Ger- 
many that stands revealed as the Power that has 
secretly stood behind the monster of the Yildiz 
Kiosk, and secured for him the impunity he 
enjoys. If this be true, it is for the German 
people to say what they think of the policy of 
their Emperor. Despite the intense bitterness of 
their hostility towards England, we do not for a. 
moment believe that they would willingly allow 
themselves to become the accomplices of the Sultan. 
Not even for the sake of winning back the friend- 
ship of Russia are they likely to court the dishonour 
in which such a policy must involve them in the 
eyes of civilised mankind. Be this as it may, it is. 
evident that the time has arrived when England 
must show that she can live and thrive without the 
patronage of the Emperor William. She seeks no 
quarrel either with Germany or her sovereign. But 
the national uprising that we have just witnessed— 
an uprising that has filled the world with wonder, 
not unmixed with admiration—proves her resolve to 
maintain her place among the nations, no matter at. 
what cost,and no matter against whom she may 
have to defend herself. 

But whilst we stand upon our undoubted rights, 
it is inevitable that, threatened by one Power, we 
should look around to see whether we cannot change 
the spirit of cold alienation with which we are 
regarded by others. We have no great faith in 
the value of newspaper proffers of friendship 
either to France or to Russia. The “gush” of 
the journalist meets with but a cold response in the 
quarters towards which it is directed, and sometimes 
does more harm than good by awakening in the 
breasts of those to whom it makes its appeal a 
feeling of cynical incredulity. Nor is it altogether 
dignified for those who speak in the name of such 
a nation as ours to cry aloud to people who are 
estranged from us by our own acts for their 
sympathy and help in time of need. Yet, whilst we 
admit this, we cannot shut our eyes to two facts upon 
which depends in a great measure our position of 
isolation in Europe. The first of these is the tradi- 
tional jealousy of Russia that exists in this country. 
No man can accuse the Liberal party of any craven 
surrender of cherished principles in a moment of 
emergency when its representatives urge that the 
time is come when this jealousy ought to be put 
aside for ever. It is nearly twenty years since 
Mr. Gladstone advocated such a step with en- 
thusiasm and even with passion. Since then there 
have been comparatively few Liberals who have 
not given their support to the idea. The old 
Jingoism which vaunted itself in the music-halls 
to the refrain of “the Russians shall not have 
Constantinople ” is not yet extinct; but it is mani- 
festly dying. We do not wish to see the Czar at 
Constantinople, but even the most inveterate Tory 
of the old school must, after the events of the past 
two years, feel inclined to ask whether, after all, the 
presence of Russia on the Bosphorus would be 
more intolerable than the presence of the Turk. At 
all events, a policy of conciliation towards Russia, 
long preached by Liberal statesmen, can be advo- 
cated by all Liberals now, and advocated without 
any sense of shame or any fear that they may be 
accused of trying to propitiate one enemy in order 
to protect themselves from another. The other 
dominant factor in the situation is Egypt. No one 
can doubt that the real secret of our estrangement 
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from France is our presence upon the Nile. We 
went there unwillingly, and under the pressure of 
duty. We have remained there for the benefit of 
the people of Egypt, not for our own. No just man 
can blame us in connection with our Egyptian policy, 
and the constant taunts which have been addressed 
to us by France are singularly undeserved. But we 
cannot forget that we pledged ourselves before 
Kurope not to make our occupation a permanent 
one. We cannot forget that more than once we 
have been on the point of arriving at an amicable 
arrangement with France under which that occu- 
pation would eventually have come to an end. It 
may not be our fault that these arrangements were 
not brought to a ‘satisfactory conclusion. But 
whether the fault lies with France or with ourselves, 
the fact remains that we are still in Egypt, and that, 
to all appearances, we are no nearer the fulfilment 
of our solemn pledges than we were at the moment 
when they were given. Is it too much to ask that 
our Government should make a serious attempt to 
bring this long-standing difference between ourselves 
and our neighbours to an end? We are told on 
high authority that the moment is distinctly 
unpropitious, and that we shall only irritate France 
by reopening the question. It may be so; but we 
should certainly prefer to see Lord Salisbury dealing 
with the question of Egypt in a statesmanlike 
manner, rather than making wholesale surrenders of 
our substantial interests in the East such as he seems 
to have made at Mekong. We do not forget that, if we 
are pledged to Europe, we are also pledged to the 
people of Egypt. We advocate no extreme measures, 
no sudden step. But the negotiations that were once 
so nearly concluded might at least be renewed and 
something done that should convince the French 
people that we are still loyal to our pledged word and 
prepared to redeem it at the proper moment. Here, 


again, the Liberal party at all events stands upon 


sure ground. It has long advocated an under- 
standing with France on the Egyptian Question ; if it 
renews its advocacy now, it need not be afraid of the 
gibes of the prints of the boulevards. Amid all the 
lessons which the present crisis teaches, the most 
important are the duties of self-reliance and honest 
dealing. Honest dealing, we believe, demands of 
us a fair consideration, or perhaps re-consideration, 
of our old policy towards Russia and our position 
in Egypt. The spirit of self-reliance must make us 
ready as a people to bear those burdens and face 
those sacrifices which are imposed upon us as the 
price of our position in the world, and of the great- 
ness and glory of the Empire “ we hold in trust.” 








OF THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 


THE FUTURE 





\ 4 R. CECIL RHODES has sailed for England. 
\ He will, therefore, have the advantage of 
meeting Mr. Chamberlain before Mr. Chamberlain 
meets Parliament, and we do not doubt that the 
Colonial Secretary will give full and fair considera- 
tion to any explanations which the Managing Director 
of the British South Africa Company may have to 
make. It is equally clear that Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot safely come to any conclusion without hear- 
ing many other people besides Mr. Rhodes. The 
statements of Mr. Hofmeyer and the resolutions of 
the Raad of the Orange Free State (which belongs 
to the South African Customs Union, and has 
never shown itself an enemy of Great Britain) 
prove that the Dutch of South Africa are practically 
unanimous in demanding the recall! of the Company’s 








Charter; and even though Mr. Rhodes and his fellow. 
directors may be able to establish, after examination 
before a Committee of the House of Commons or 
some other competent body, that they had no com. 
plicity in Dr. Jameson’s raid, it may be necessary as 
a matter of State policy, in order to insure the har. 
monious co-operation of the Dutch and English races, 
that the Dutch demand shall be complied with. 
There are, in fact, two questions open, neither of 
which can be rashly decided: first, whether any 
and what punishment should be meted out to the 
Company, its directors and agents; and, secondly, 
whether as a matter of policy the Company can be 
allowed to continue its operations, and if so, under 
what restrictions or under what terms. 

We have no wish to prejudge either question. 
The first is evidently one for judicial or semi-judicial 
decision. The second also cannot be finally dealt 
with without a further knowledge of the facts, 
But it may fairly be assumed that. some change 
must be made in the Company’s powers and status, 
and it may be useful, therefore, to consider the pre- 
cedents for dealing with the situation which has 
arisen. There are really many precedents, but the 
most recent—that of the British East Africa Com- 
pany—can scarcely afford us much assistance. The 
British East Africa Company was a corporation with 
philanthropic and patriotic objects which involved 
us in very serious complications. The Imperial 
Government, on taking over its property and 
administrative responsibilities, paid as a compro- 
mise a sum in excess of the commercial value of the 
undertaking, but much less than the sum which had 
been expended by the promoters. This was a 
generous act towards men who had individually 
lost large sums in an enterprise which never afforded 
much prospect of private gain, but it cannot be 
taken as a precedent. The British South Africa 
Company, however patriotic it may have been, is 
not and never was a philanthropic enterprise. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly solvent, its shares 
stand at a high premium, and the individuals who 
procured the charter are believed to have made 
large profits. If it is judged unfit to continue 
its task, the incapacity will be due to State policy 
and will not be due to commercial or physical in- 
ability. We have, therefore, to look at cases where 
the expropriation has been carried out by Act of 
Parliament. There are two important precedents 
of this kind: that of the East India Company, and 
that of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The history of the East India Company really 
furnishes not one but three separate precedents for 
dealing with the British South Africa Company. 
Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 placed in 
control of the Company’s Indian administration a 
Governor-General and Council nominated by Parlia- 
ment. The Governor-General named in the Act 
was Warren Hastings, and the incident cannot be 
said to prove that the nomination of chief adminis- 
trators by Parliament, while the Company was 
otherwise independent, either lessened its potency as 
a means of Imperial aggrandisement or curbed its 
power for evil. Pitt’s India Act was more com- 
plicated. It set up the Board of Control as 4 
Ministerial department, with power “to check, 
superintend, and control all the acts, operations, 
and concerns ”’ connected with the civil and military 
government and revenues of India. The director’, 
however, retained their patronage, except for the 
highest posts, and a minor committee of directors 
administered the Company’s property and trade. 
This dual government was modified trom time t 
time by the abolition of the monopoly of trade an¢, 
in 1853, of the directors’ patronage, but it remained 
substantially intact for seventy-tour years. Thoug! 
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it began with Dundas’s corrupt dealings and ended 
with the Mutiny, it can scarcely be said to have 
been unsuccessful. The Empire increased and 
prospered in spite of the futile declaration in 
the Act that “to pursue schemes of conquest and 
acquisition of territory was contrary to the wish, 
the honour, and the policy of the British nation.” 
If we substitute the Colonial Office for the Board 
of Control, this precedent represents about the best 
that the most sanguine friend of the British South 
Africa Company could possibly hope for. But the 
partial success of Pitt’s scheme was mainly due to 
the very distinguished men who successively filled 
the post of Governor-General at Calcutta, and 
it may well be doubted whether men of any- 
thing like the same stamp could be found to 
go to Buluwayo and remain overshadowed by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Kimberley or Cape Town. 
The third Indian precedent is that of the absolute 
transfer of the Indian property and administration 
of the Company to the Queen. The financial side 
of that transfer is scarcely of much use for our 
present purpose, but it may be said that the East 
India Company continued, as a medium for dis- 
tributing stock, until 1873. The Company prac- 
tically lost its commercial character when the 
China trade was opened in 1833. It received no 
compensation for the successive breaches of its 
monopoly. There is no difficulty in understanding 
the contrast between the success of the subsequent 
Indian Administration and the unpopularity of the 
Colonial Office in most of the Colonies during the 
last generation. The Colonial Office has had to 
jeal either with hopeless fever-spots like the Gold 
Coast or with white men’s lands. With the first 
no one could do any good; with the second no 
one could do so much as the unofficial white men 
on the spot. So far as the northern part of Charter- 
land is concerned, where white men will scarcely 
be able to breed, there is no reason why Downing 
Street should not be able to organise as effective and 
cheap an administration as Cape Town. When we 
come to consider the southern portion—that, say, 
south of Salisbury, we may learn more from the 
precedent of the Hudson’s Bay Company than from 
that of the East India Company. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company owned under the 
charter of Charles II. every stick and stone in that 
vast and undefined territory known as Rupert’s 
Land, which was at least double the size of Rhodesia, 


- even including the extension to Nyassa and the 


connection with Mafeking. The power of the Com- 
pany was broken down in 1868, mainly through the 
nergy of John Macdonald and his colleagues in 
\anada; and the most distressing feature of the 
fesent situation is that there seems to be no one in 
South Africa able to drive as good a bargain for the 
(apeas Macdonald managed to get for the Dominion. 
Briefly, the Company gave up its administrative 
power, gave up its land, and gave up its monopoly 
of trade, but retained its charter merely as an instru- 
ment ot incorporation, and was given the right to 
one-twentieth of every portion of land in the North- 

est as and when it was surveyed for settle- 
ment. The Dominion took over the administration, 
though not without the troubles which necessitated 
the Red River Expedition. This undoubtedly is 
the precedent which we should desire to see 
followed—if not at one jump, at least by stages 
—In Southern Rhodesia. Cape Colony, even if 


‘atal were to join in federal union, is not so strong 
as Canada was, but it is in some ways richer than 
Vanada, and has no greater division of race. The 
Scruples and fears of the Boers of the Transvaal 
Would be met if Rhodesia were to be administered 
Ya Parliament in which the Afrikander Bund is 





supreme, while there is no reason to suppose that 
such a Parliament would discourage the development 
of the mineral and other resources of the country. 
On the other hand, there are difficulties. There is 
the financial difficulty. The Chartered Company, in 
addition to its original issue of £1,000,000, part of 
which was paid for in cash, issued another £1,000,000 
worth of shares to extinguish the rights of the 
owners of the concession granted by Lobengula, 
and has put another £500,000 nominal on the 
market at the price of £5 10s. per share, 
It has raised money on debentures, and has 
given guarantees for railway purposes covering 
nearly another million. At the present market 
price these obligations are worth over £11,000,000 
sterling. The market price of the shares represents 
a speculative estimate of the value of the mineral 
rights, less the cost of administration, in the hands 
of directors who have unequalled opportunities for 
floating companies. The mineral rights would not 
be worth nearly so much money in the hands of an 
ordinary Government, for no Government could make 
bargains now with one concessionaire and now 
with another as to how much vendor scrip 
should go to the Company, and—what is even 
of more importance—no Government could sell 
those vendor shares to the best advantage in 
the market. Thus if the Cape, or the Colonial 
Office, bought out the Company at the present 
market value of the shares, they would be very 
severe losers, even if the present market value 
is justified. They would take over a country with few 
roads, and without a single mile of railway actually 
within its borders, at a price equal to three times the 
debt of the colony of Western Australia. The alter- 
native that the Company should keep its mining rights 
while surrendering the burden of adminis!ration is 
equally inapplicable. It would mean an immense 
gift to the directors and shareholders of the 
Company. They would never have been allowed to 
obtain such enormous rights in minerals and lands— 
rights which in Australia belonged to the Crown, 
and were handed by the Crown to the Colony—if 
they had not undertaken to bear the expense of 
governing and developing the country. Evidently, 
some bargain must be struck on the lines of that 
which was made with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The exact terms must depend partly on the result of 
the coming inquiry; but one must remember that 
the innocent shareholders are even more concerned 
in it than the directors. The central point to bear 
in mind is that the Government, in bargaining with 
the Company, will be bargaining on behalf of the 
present and future colonists of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. We must make terms for our 
Outlanders with President Rhodes. 








LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 





| Magarin Government, in the eyes of 
P the average man, has one great drawback— 
it must inevitably lay itself open to the charge of 
inconsistency, than which no charge seems to him 
more serious. Its policy must of necessity undergo 
development, and its leaders, educated themselves 
by stress of circumstances, have to educate their 
followers into acceptance of the change. In 
domestic politics the process is familiar enough. 
Foreign politics are more complicated, and conse- 
quently seem to offer more scope for free in- 
dividual action. But the educational process 
takes place no less. The force of circumstances 
is gradually driving the present Government 
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into the kind of policy that has long been 
advocated by advanced Liberals. There are 
considerable difficulties in effecting the change; 
and the process of effecting it necessarily produces 
some rude shocks—of which the shock caused 
by the German Emperor’s outburst of ill-will 
is very possibly only the first. Partly, it may be, 
that ill-will is due to disappointed Colonial ambi- 
tions; but, as was pointed out in these columns 
jast week, the main cause is the contrast between 
what the present Government has done—or has not 
done—and what it might have been expected to do. 
From a Conservative Government the German 
Emperor was entitled to expect much. Our Con- 
servative papers had generally been friendly both to 
his policy as a whole and to that League of Peace 
in which the German Empire is the predominant 

rtner. Lord Salisbury, when he was last in office, 
‘had consented for the sake of peace in Africa, and per- 
haps indirectly in Europe, to a set of arrangements 
-very much more advantageous for Germany than for 
us. Out of deference to German sentiment he had 
veded Heligoland to Germany—an island possibly of 
strategic importance to us and certainly not Ger- 
man by its history. In Africa he had made more 
extensive concessions, which eventually necessitated 
a further concession to France in the recognition 
of her claims in Madagascar. English Conservative 
papers had upheld the Triple Alliance, and advo- 
-vated our giving it support. The Liberal Govern- 
ment, naturally enough, maintained our isolation ; 
but when Lord Salisbury did likewise, the German 
Emperor could not contain his indignation. He began 
by thwarting us at Constantinople: he went on to 
his outburst over Dr. Jameson’s raid. We have no 
wish to pledge ourselves to interfere in any Con- 
tinental complications; and we prefer to retain free- 
dom of action without pledging ourselves as to 
conditions which have not yet arisen. The German 
Emperor has given Europe a shock, but he has done 
Hnglish policy a service. He has not necessarily 
sacrificed our friendship permanently, but he bas 
facilitated a rapprochement with the nation which has 
more causes of friction with us than any other—the 
nation, too, which the Conservative Press has always 
hesitated to credit with even moderate stability. 
For a quarter of a century France has been disliked 
by English Conservatives—first, because it was called 
a Republic; secondly, because French Chauvinism 
conflicted more than that of other nations with our 
Jingoism. Yet the German Emperor has forced us 
into friendliness with France; and the first result 
is seen in the extraordinary surrender on the Me- 
kong—a surrender which, if we were not aware 
of its real motive, would suggest that the re- 
action familiar in new converts has taken hold of 
Lord Salisbury. 

In other directions, where there is no German 
Emperor to apply the electric discharge, the past 
policy of the Government may make a rapproche- 
ment a good deal more difficult. As regards the 
Venezuela dispute, for instance, the American people 
is far more in sympathy with English Liberalism than 
with English Conservatism. It was the precursors 
of present-day Liberalism who stood by the North 
in its years of trial, during and after the Wars of 
Secession ; while the present Premier was associated 
with a paper that was giving the South active 
support, and exhibiting extreme bitterness towards 
the Federal cause. It will be far harder for a party 
with a large Imperialist and Jingo element to 
submit to concessions as to the Schomburgk line 
than for a Liberal party with a contingent—though 
a decreasing one—of Little Englanders. However, 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have happily 
kept their Jingoes comparatively quiet during the 
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South African crisis: it is to be hoped they may do 
likewise if trouble comes with the United States, 
Still, we should like to know if it is true—as has 
been stated with a good deal of emphasis—that 
arbitration on the Venezuelan question had been al] 
but arranged by Lord Ripon, and that the present 
Government abandoned the arrangement. 

But the real difficulty, as we have pointed out on 
another occasion, isin the East. There, circumstances 
have at last opened our eyes to the criminal folly of 
attempting any longer to bolster up the tottering 
Turkish Empire. Lord Beaconsfield’s acquisition of 
Cyprus was a mere Jingo demonstration; but it 
opened up a new set of difficulties in the East which 
hamper us to-day. It has left us subject toa sus. 
picion and mistrust which unguarded utterances of 
our Jingoes about our position in Egypt have aggra- 
vated. Hence Lord Salisbury has not been able to 
turn from active support of the Turkish Empire 
to active replacement of it by a‘ better system 
of States. The other Powers have suspected us, 
apparently, of a design to erect a second Egypt in 
Anatolia, or to embroil them in war while standing 
aside ourselves—to the great profit of our own in- 
dustry and commerce. We are condemned to 
humiliating inaction in the East, for what reason 
we cannot as yet precisely ascertain. But of one 
thing we may be sure. We shall not carry out the 
obligations imposed upon us by our tenure of 
Cyprus. Our fleet has not gone to Constantinople 
to coerce the Turk; we may be tolerably certain 
that it will not go back towards the Bosphorus 
to save Constantinople. Russia may advance into 
Armenia if and when she likes. English Liberals 
will not say her nay, and an English Conservative 
Government will not venture to withstand her. A 
more vigorous policy at the outset would have better 
upheld our national honour, and would assuredly 
have prevented an unspeakable amount of suffering. 
But that policy was excluded partly, it may be, by the 
timidity of our Government, but largely also by our 
past and by the suspicions that past has aroused. 
We had proclaimed that our aim was the protection 
of British interests, and Lord Beaconsfield had shown 
the world what Conservatism supposed those interests 
to involve. We have hardly yet purged ourselves of 
the imputations to which his Government rendered 
us liable. But at least it is clear that in the Eastern 
Question we are merely inactive; we are not—as we 
were in 1878—acting in the wrong direction. 








RETURNING TO THE CHARGE, 





HE pressure of foreign politics has driven the 
Schools Question into the background during 

the last few weeks, but we gather from the speeches 
of Lord Cranborne and the Bishop of Chester at 
Bradford on Monday that the Church party have no 
intention of letting it rest for longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. In certain obvious respects the 
situation at this moment is less favourable to them 
than before Christmas. It is manifest, first of all, 
that the surplas of the coming Budget will not 
be so available for a general scramble as was 
at one time expected. Whoever is given any- 
thing, be he Churchman or landlord, will bave 
to wait till the claims of national defence are satis- 
fied, and it needs no particular wisdom to foresee that 
if either claimant pressed for inconvenient conditions, 
the Government would find an easy way out of the 
difficulty by pleading the national emergency as ® 
reason for giving nothing at all. Nor is this all. 
Since Lord Salisbury made his blazing speech 1 
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the Archbishops’ deputation there has been an 
obvious reaction in favour of the Board schools. 
From subsequent speeches by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and even by Sir John Gorst, it has been in- 
ferred that the amount to be given to Voluntary 
schools will in any case be no vast sum, and that in 
all probability it will be shared alike by Board and 
Voluntary schools. 

In these circumstances, the defenders of the 
Board schools have on the whole been well satisfied 
to rest for a season. Instead of Lord Salisbury’s 
threatened assault upon School Board finances, it 
seemed probable that the Board schools would in 
the end at least share in whatever good things 
might be going. We hope this anticipation is not 
ill-founded; but those who defend the status quo 
will do well, we think, to remain on guard. For 
the Churchmen, it is clear, have by no means ex- 
hausted their agitation, and their next move between 
now and the time that this question is reached in 
Parliament will probably take the form of a vigorous 
protest against any climb-down on the part of the 
Government, This, indeed, we seem to discern in 
the closing sentence of the Bishop of Chester’s 
speech last Monday : 

He hoped that the present movement, supported as 
they were in this matter by a solid Irish vote and all the 
influence of the great Unionist majority, would not bring 
forth a miserable ridiculus mus as the result of their 
eudeavours, 

Now the ridiculus mus here alluded to is in all 
probability the plan of a moderate simultaneous 
gant to Board and Voluntary schools which has 
xemed to be in the mind of the Duke of Devonshire. 
And this, let us remember, is the plan which Lord 
(ranborne, who spoke at the same meeting, took 
occasion to denounce at the very beginning of this 
controversy in the earlyautumn. “ Upon the repeal 
of the 17s. 6d. limit,” he said, in a letter to the 
Times, “ we are all agreed ; it would be an improve- 
ment, as far as it goes, though it would not go very 
far; but to increase the Parliamentary grant by 53. 
a child to Board schools and Voluntary schools 
alike, would raise the cost of education without 
placing the Voluntary schools any nearer an equality 
with the Board schools than they are at present—a 
repetition, in fact, of Mr. Gladstone’s compromise in 
1870, which experience has shown to be futile.” 
Now, this was no chance phrase let drop by one 
extremist. It is the thought which has inspired 
sectarian policy regarding Board schools for years 
past, and Lord Salisbury carried it even a step 
further than his son when he suggested to the arch- 
bishops’ deputation that not only should Voluntary 
thools be relieved, but that some means should at 
the same time be devised for diminishing the ex- 
Paditure of Board schools. It is hardly to be 
supposed, then, that the Voluntaryists, having been 
encouraged to hope that they would get more while 
the Board schools actually got less, will accept 
ae demur a solution which gives to each 
equally, 
The Cabinet, it has been made sufficiently clear, 
8 divided on this question. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Liberal Unionists 
are deeply committed by their past action to with- 
stand any scheme which threatens the advance of 
oard schools, Lord Salisbury and the more cleric- 
ally-minded of his colleagues have in their hearts no 
‘athusiasm for anything which does not deal at 
least a side-blow at the hated rivals of the Church 
schools, How these views are to be combined we 
ave no idea, but remembering the strength of the 
ory party pure and simpie, both within and without 
the Cabinet, it seems to us highly desirable that the 
efenders of Board schools should keep pegging 





away, as on the opposite side the Churchmen elearly 
intend to do. For do not let us suppose that the 
matter will be disposed of in one session, whatever 
is proposed. The attack in all probability will be 
renewed for session after session so long as this Par- 
liament lasts. Lord Cranborne shows some audacity 
in speaking of the Education Act of 1870 as only 
“the beginning of an educational civil war.” If it 
has been a civil war, it has been one whi tu pulsas ego 
vapulo tantum. The Church party, in other words, 
have throughout been the aggressors; since 1870 the 
Undenominationalists have got little or nothing 
either from Parliament or the taxpayer. The 
development of Board schools has been on lines 
that were inevitable in a progressive country; and 
if the expenses have been more than were anticipated 
at the outset, that is because the demand for 
education has increased beyond the hopes of its 
pioneers. But the Compromise of 1870, it must 
always be remembered, was regarded at the time 
as a surrender by Nonconformists rather than 
by Churchmen; and all that has been done since 
for the amendment of the Education Act has 
been, in the main, a strengthening of the Church 
position as against the Nonconformist. Each of the 
strong Tory Governments that have since been in 
power have done something to that end—the Govern- 
ment of 1874 by substituting the 17s. 6d. limit for 
the old rule that the State grants should be penny 
for penny with the voluntary contributions; the 
Government of 1886 by compensating the Voluntary 
schools out of public money for the loss of the- 
school pence. The two things together have in- 
volved an enormous increase of State contributions 
to privately managed schools, and we are now on the 
eve of giving more. In the Parliamentary circum- 
stances of the moment, Liberals may have to com- 

ound for some concession ; but it is their bounden. 
duty to hold firmly to two demands—(1) that the 
Board schools shall in no way be hindered, and (2): 
that whatever is given to Voluntary schools shall be 
given simultaneously to Board schools. We have 
evidence that there is strong support for both points 
within the Ministry ; but no efforts must be spared 
until Sir John Gorst’s Bill is actually tabled to give: 
them a vigorous backing from without. 

One argument, we hope, will be disposed of if 
these further demands on the public purse are to be 
conceded. This is the argument from economy which 
Lord Cranborne urged on Monday with the absurdest 
exaggeration. If the plea of the Voluntary schools 
is that they save our pockets, clearly each further 
contribution from the public purse destroys the case.. 
You cannot both ask the State to support you and 
then urge it to be your special merit that you 
support yourself. Let Churchmen at least take 
courage to put the matter on its true footing and 
tell us frankly, what is indeed obvious, that their 
object is not to save the ratepayer, but to promote 
their own kind of religious instruction as far as 
possible at the public cost. 








FINANCE. 





ILERE has been a complete change of feeling im 
the City this week, and strong hopes are now 
entertained that all the political questions lately 
raised will be amicably settled. Some people are 
even sanguine enough to expect that some kind of 
arrangement will be effected in Turkey. As a 
natural consequence, there is a revival of speculation 
upon the Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange is. 
nearly always in extremes. The other day it was 
too pessimist; now it is becoming too optimist. 
Although the political outlook is decidedly better, 
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everything is far from being settled, and there are 
many difficulties in every part of the world. Besides 
this, the critical condition of the finances of both 
Spain and Italy remains; and the currency of the 
United States is utterly disordered. It is now 
generally expected that the new popular loan will 
succeed. But the loan, however successful, will only 
be temporary in its influence; and it is at least 
possible that subscribers, in their patriotic desire to 
support the Government, may withdraw so much 
gold from the Treasury that they will make the 
position worse rather than better. In any event 
this loan will not be more effective than all the past 
loans that have been raised, and the finances will 
continue bad until Congress acts in a wiser spirit. 
Almost all attention is directed for the moment to 
Home Railway stocks and to gold and land shares. 
The railway dividends so far announced are very 
satisfactory. They prove that trade is decidedly 
better, and they give grounds for reasonable hope 
that the improvement will continue. But on the 
other hand Home Railway stocks are already 
very high, and much speculation in them, there- 
fore, seems rash. With regard to gold shares 
there is no doubt at all of the great richness 
of the South African goldfields. But then the 
political troubles ought to warn people to be careful 
how they speculate. Respecting Western Australia, 
which is coming more into favour at the present 
time, much less is known than concerning the Trans- 
vaal. Thatthere are many rich mines is unquestion- 
able; but that there are many bad ones seems 
equally certain. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the public will be more prudent than in the recent 
past. But we fear that while money remains so 
cheap, and while securities—International, American, 
and so on—are discredited, the few securities in 
which the public is inclined to deal freely will be 
rushed up too rapidly. 

There is an inclination likewise to speculate in 
silver and silver securities. The price of the metal 
has risen somewhat during the week, and there is 
much wild talk about the likelihood of its advancing 
rapidly. For the moment there is little demand 
for India, Japan, or China, which are the three 
principal silver-using countries in the world. France 
has been buying some, but the French demand is 
not likely to be large; and nowhere else is there 
a probability that the consumption will increase 
materially in the early future. Meantime, the 
India Council continues to sell its drafts very 
favourably. On Wednesday it disposed of the 
whole 50 lakhs offered for tender at somewhat over 
ls. 2d. per rupee, and the applications were far more 
than five times the amount offered. In the Money 
Market the rates of interest and discount are stiil 
declining, and according to all reasonable probability 
they will remain very low for a long time to come. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


cataieiieaiah 
By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—Lord Salisbury has added a new 
terror to life. Here is the Poet Laureate earning 
his butt of sherry by writing verses on Dr. Jameson 
and his raiders and publishing them in the Times. 
Are we to expect for the future that every interesting 
event in the national life—a royal christening or a 
battle—is to be honoured in this way? If so, the 
Prime Minister will not easily be forgiven. Some- 
body, I see, has unearthed the silly attack upon 
Tennyson which Mr. Austin made a considerable 
number of years ago; but nobody has quoted the 
vigorous couplet in which Tennyson—who by no 
means liked to be attacked, even by the most in- 
significant of persons—repaid his assailant. Here 
it is :— 
“Tennyson is no giant: all men know it; 
For so says Alfred Austin, dwarf and poet.” 





There is a most perceptible and very welcome 
change in the political temperature to-day. Our 
Jingo newspapers are cooling down, and there are 
no further attacks upon the German Emperor, 
Sensible people will be very glad of this, for there igs 
no doubt that we were over-doing our indignation, 
as we are apt to over-do many things. Indeed, one 
of the dangers was that we might create a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of his Imperial Majesty. This 
would have been unfortunate. However, now 
that our newspaper fire-eaters have recovered 
their self-control, we may hope that the course 
of events will not be interfered with by any 
further outburst of violence. Europe has un- 
doubtedly had a lesson, and there will not be so 
much readiness for a long time to come to assume 
that the time is at hand when the lion’s skin may be 
divided with safety. 

Mr. Chamberlain is the hero of the hour ; though, 
strangely enough, the people who are now applaud- 
ing him most vigorously are the vety people who 
were furious with him when he issued his orders 
against Jameson. No one can deny that he has done 
well, and deserves the marks of popular gratitude 
which are being showered upon him. But it should 
not be forgotten that his most praiseworthy action 
in this crisis has been his readiness to take the 
advice of the men who knew most about South 
African affairs—the permanent officials at the 
Colonial Office. If he had not possessed in Sir 
Robert Meade and Mr. Fairfield two advisers who 
are both exceptionally strong and exceptionally 
well-informed, his difficulties would have been im- 
measurably greater than they were. 

Sunday.—There is no need to say that the news- 
paper “revelations” of the proceedings at yester- 
day's Cabinet are absolutely worthless except as the 
expression of individual outside opinions. The 
account of the Emperor's letter to the Queen prob- 
ably belongs to the same class of more or less 
well-informed conjectures. Cabinets do not discuss 
vague questions such as the “tendency” of a par- 
ticular policy. They meet for the purpose of 
arriving at definite decisions. Probably the decision 
arrived at yesterday was that Mr. Chamberlain was 
to have a free hand in South Africa—for the present, 
at allevents. The visit of the Prince of Wales to 
the Colonial Office, about which so much fuss is 
made, was, I hear, chiefly for the purpose of con- 
gratulating the Colonial Secretary and the permanent 
heads of the Department upon the success of their 
action last week. Mr. Chamberlain is very lucky in 
having scored a big personal success by the simple 
means of accepting the advice given to him by the 
men who had the best knowledge of the facts of the 
situation. 

Monday.—There is intense indignation in the 
Diplomatic Service at the appointment of Sir Claude 
Macdonald as Minister to China. Even the faithful, 
not to say docile, Times is moved to protest, and all 
independent supporters of the Ministry are filled 
with indignation. China has become one of the 
most important centres of diplomatic action, and it 
is a pity that the successor of Sir Nicholas O'Connor 
(who is at present, I believe, the guest of Lord Rose- 
bery at Mentmore) is not a man who has had 4 
diplomatic training. For what reason Sir Claude 
Macdonald was chosen it is impossible to tell. But 
he has had a good record in his own field, and one 
can only hope that he will justify Lord Salisbury’s 
action in appointing him. 

Tuesday.—The application of Mr. Olney to the 
English Government requesting them to look after 
the interests of American citizens in the Transvaal, 
is, it need hardly be said, a distinctly friendly step. 
It has, of course, been responded to in the right 
spirit, and it ought to lead even the Jingoes of the 
American press to restrain their rabid fury. But 
though this is in itself a very hopeful symptom, and 
though both in England and America the sentiment 
of the better part of the nation is absolutely opposed 
to a policy of hostility on the part of either county 
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towards the other, I am struck by the gravity with 
which the leading statesmen of England still regard 
the incident of the Cleveland Message. With the 
best will in the world to bring about a pacific 
solution of the difficulty that was so gratuitously 
created, they hardly see how it can be done. “ The 
two countries,” said a man of eminence the other 
day, “are in the position of two loaded waggons that 
have each got into a steep road. The two roads meet 
at the bottom of the valley, and there must be a 
collision when the waggons get there. How to get 
them out of their present position is the problem.” 
The talk about arbitration does good and ought to be 
encouraged. But practical men, I fear, are inclined 
tothe opinion that some more immediate and direct 
remedy than this must be found if we are to prevent 
a revival of warlike excitement in the States. Direct 
negotiations with Venezuela suggested. themselves 
from the first to all sensible people on this side of 
the Atlantic. But such negotiations would have been 
useless so long as Mr. Cleveland maintained his 
attitude of defiant Jingoism. He has been treated 
with great tenderness in this country, and Mr. 
Olney’s appeal to the Colonial Office seems to show 
that he is now awaking to a better frame of mind. 
If he wishes to get himself out of his present false 
position, and the two countries out of their dangerous 
situation, without any loss of honour or dignity on 
either side, he will privately advise the Venezuelans 
to open direct negotiations with us. 

Talking to-day to an American friend of excep- 
tional intelligence and authority, who has just had 
a unique experience, I was much interested in his 
comparison of the condition of things in New York 
and Berlin. He was in New York when Cleveland's 
Message was published, and remained there during 
the whole of the war fever. Then he was suddenly 
called to Berlin, and reached it just when the cry 
against England was at the loudest. His declara- 
tion is that there was no comparison between 
the feeling in New York and that at Berlin. 
In New York sensible people from the first 
were utterly opposed to the campaign against 
England, and, despite the screeching of the Sun and 
the other Jingo prints, nobody seemed to take the 
matter seriously. In Berlin, on the other hand, 
there conld be no doubt that the feeling of hatred 
against England was intense and practically univer- 
sal. The Emperor, by his significant action, had 
made himself, for the first time for years, really 
popular, and everywhere the Berlinese seemed to be 
thirsting for English blood. It is a melancholy fact 
that it should be so. But, unfortunately, on all 
sides the evidence accumulates that shows that 
for years past we have been pursued by Ger- 
man ill-will, In these circumstances, it is 
natural enough that people should talk about 
an understanding with France and Russia. For a 
long time past such an understanding has been 
ulvocated by many politicians and by not a few 


lading journals. But to “rush” the matter 
at the present crisis will do harm _ rather 
than good. The Parisian press—as the case 


of Herr Rosenthal, the German, who fed the 
ulevards on the fiery food of Jingoism proves—is 
hot likely to be sensibly moved by newspaper 
sentiment. The good understanding, if it has to 
Come at all, must be the work of statesmen who 
how their business. 

Wednesday.—The appointment of Judge Chal- 
mers as legal member of the Governor-General’s 
Council is an excellent one, and will do something to 
neutralise the effect of certain other appointments 
that have been made recently. Mr. Chalmers is a 
man of exceptional ability, who has long been 
marked out for promotion. Indeed it was con- 
sidered likely that he would be the first County 
Court Judge to be promoted to the Bench in the 
event of the barrier which at present separates the 
inferior from the superior courts being broken down. 

See that some critics are angry with Lord 
atrington because he does not wish, whilst the 








crisis lasts, to attend public meetings on the 
Armenian Question. Those who know the facts of 
the situation will heartily applaud Lord Carrington’s 
decision. The position of the Armenian Question is 
sickening and horrible beyond words. The devil 
incarnate who sits plotting murder, rape, and out- 
rage in his gilded chamber in the Yildiz Kiosk, 
is for the moment master of the situation. He 
can laugh at Europe whilst he bathes deeper 
and deeper in the sea of human blood he has caused 
to flow. There was a time when public meetings 
to denounce the miscreant were not only a positive 
duty, but could do some good. Alas! at this 
moment no public meeting can have any other effect 
than to display our impotence to the world. We can 
but wait in the hope that the vengeance of God will 
fall upon a man whose very existence is a blot upon 
humanity. Lord Salisbury was guilty of fatal weak- 
nessin November. If he had then used the resources 
of the Empire to bring Abdul Hamid to justice 
he would have raised England to a higher place in 
the esteem of the world than she has held for half a 
century, and he would have broken up that anti- 
British combination of which we have recently 
seen the fruits. He failed to act in time, and now he 
cannot act at all, until the clouds that enshbroud the 
skies have passed away. But he ought at least to 
let the responsibility for the impotence of Europe 
in face of the crimes of the Sultan rest upon the right 
shoulders. It is now an open secret among diplo- 
matists that Germany has been the real obstacle in the 
way of eflicient pressure upon Turkey. France and 
Russia would have followed England if she had 
acted; so would Italy. But the Emperor William 
preferred to throw his shield over the murderer at 
Constantinople rather than take any step which 
might have seemed to give this country a position of 
prominence in Europe. In the Levant, as elsewhere, 
he deliberately set himself to thwart the policy of 
England, even when he knew that policy to be most 
disinterested and most righteous. This is the state- 
ment that reaches me, not from one, but from many 
different sources—all authoritative. Is it wonderful 
that the people of England should be anxious to 
come to terms with Russia, rather than submit 
longer to the caprices and the ill-will of a ruler 
whose chief object in life seems to be to thwart the 
nation from which he draws half his blood ? 
Thursday.—It is sometimes well to let the 
English public know how their actions are viewed 
by outsiders. I received this morning more than 
one letter of remarkable iuterest dealing - with 
current political questions. They were written by 
foreigners, all very friendly to this country. One 
of them blamed Lord Salisbury for not having 
acted in November with regard to Turkey. If he 
had done so, my correspondent declared, he 
would have had France and Russia with him. 
The second letter, written by a man who is 
high in the confidence of a great foreign Power, 
upbraids England most bitterly for not having 
acted against Turkey with Italy and Austria. In 
that case, says my correspondent, Germany was pre- 
pared to give England a free hand and to secure the 
non-intervention of France and Russia. Here, then, 
are two diametrically opposite statements as to the 
cause of our inaction in the East. Both blame Lord 
Salisbury, but the blame is based upon contra- 
dictory reasons. I should not have mentioned these 
letters if they had not been written by men of 
exceptional authority, with almost unrivalled means 
of ascertaining the truth. When those who stand 
in the world’s high places, and who have daily 
access to Ministers and Ambassadors, are thus hope- 
lessly befogged as to the realities of the situation, 
how can smaller mortals arrive at the truth ? 
Referring to our refusal to enter into the 
Triple Alliance or to act in concert with Italy 
and Austria in the East, my second corre- 
spondent writes: “ Who can be surprised that 
Germany should be bitter against the Government 
that acts in this way, as if the well-being of Europe 
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were not worth the trouble of a combination, and as 
if a friend were not to be considered as long as an 
enemy was on the horizon? I know something of 
the ins and outs of this question ; and while no out- 
sider is warmer in his interest in England and her 
triumph, I consider the conduct of the English 
Government so perverse and wilfully blind and mis- 
taken, that I can only say that it merits all the diffi- 
culties into which recent events have plunged it. It 
is egotism carried to the degree of a political crime. 
Germany imposed no conditions on her support of 
“ngland in forcing the Sultan to accede to her 
demands. Lord Salisbury must have known that 
Italy had been urged to follow the initiative of 
England to the bitter end; that Austria was com- 
pelled, bon gré mal gré, to follow; that Germany 
stood behind, with all her army, to order ‘ hands 
off’; and that, under such circumstances, England 
was offered the lead and command of the mightiest 
combination of military force the world ever saw 
for the enforcement of her own ultimatum. But 
Lord Salisbury refused it, and set about attempting 
to reconcile his irreconcilable enemies. I do not 
think any ruler of England ever showed such incom- 
petence to employ his opportunity.” 

The story given above is a startling one. Of 
course, Germany’s proffered help, if it were really 
made, was on the condition of our joining the 
Triple Alliance. Public opinion in this country will 
support Lord Salisbury in resisting even this tempta- 
tion. “All the kingdoms of the world will I give 
unto thee if——” A very large “if.” To-day every- 
body is speculating about the Queen’s letter to the 
Sultan. 

Friday.—It looks very much as though Lord 
Salisbury were throwing away the substance in 
the attempt to grasp the shadow. In ceding the 
Mekong territory to France he is giving up a land 
that has actually been held by English troops, and 
that was of great economic value to our Empire. 
But he seems willing to cede anything rather 
than allow that fetish of Jingoism, our occupa- 
tion of Egypt, to be touched. Unfortunately, it 
is pretty clear by this time that, whatever we 
may give away in other directions, the Irench 
will never be satisfied until they have come 
to fa settlement with us about Egypt. It may 
be that the settlement will not be of the nature 
anticipated by the Chauvinists of the boulevards; 
for all the financiers of France shrink in terror from 
the thought of the retirement of England from 
Egypt, and it is the financiers who rule the fortunes of 
the Republic. But something which will set the minds 
of Frenchmen at rest on this question is eminently 
needed, and, unfortunately, the more we yield to 
them in other quarters, the less they are inclined to 
give way to us in this. 

Mr. Chamberlain's triumph is for the moment 
complete. But, as a shrewd old statesman once 
remarked to me, “I never knew a case in which a 
man was praised by everybody for his action on 
any particular question, in which he was not, 
sooner or later, blamed by everybody.” The 
triumph of the Colonial Secretary has been rather 
too cheaply bought to be lasting, and already 
people are asking why he was in ignorance of what 
was impending in the Transvaal, when apparently 
every man in South Africa was aware of it. 








IRELAND'S OPPORTUNITY. 


By AN ULster LIBERAL. 


7 URING his illustrious career Daniel O'Connell 
said many wise things, and he said one foolish 
thing. It is a melancholy but perhaps not a sur- 
prising fact that his one foolish saying is remenibered 
more vividly and repeated more frequently than 
any of his wise ones. His foolish saying was that 
England's difficulty is Ireland's opportunity. 
Ever since that phrase was uttered, it has been 





repeated in press and on platform all over Ireland at 
every time when England found herself in troubled 
waters. Of late, as we all know, England has beep 
in troubled waters, and, as usual, Irish politicians 
have revived, with their accustomed alacrity, 
O'Connell’s old dictum. It might be well, then, to 
glance back over Irish history and see what truth 
there is in it when tested by the experience of the 
ast. 

. Whether the dictum is true or not there can be 
no doubt it sums up the policy on which the leaders 
of the Irish people have long acted. Judged by 
results, that policy has not been a very successful 
one. Over and over again during the last three 
centuries England has been in difficulties, and rarely 
have the Irish people refrained from taking advantage 
of the opportunity: the sole consequence in almost 
every case being to bring upon themselves ruin 
unspeakable. Thus, at the end of the sixteenth 
century England was aiding the Dutch in their 
terrific struggle against the Spanish tyranny which 
then threatened to dominate the world. It was a 
terrible fight for freedom of thought and freedom of 
government, in which the odds were all on the side 
of tyranny. Ireland then saw her opportunity. 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel rose in rebellion. Ireland was 
for years devastated by war. And in the end 
Ireland's opportunity ended in the bloody suppression 
of the rebellion, and in the confiscation of Ulster. 
About half a century later England had her difficulty 
once more. This timeshe herself was rent with civil 
war. Ireland again tookadvantage of her opportunity, 
Phelim O'Neil raised the country once more, the 
object now being to undo the results of Ireland's 
last opporturity. Again Ireland’s opportunity 
ended in red ruin—in Cromwell's massacres, and 
in the confiscations of Leinster and Munster. Forty 
years later England again had her difficulty. Once 
more she was in the throes of revolution and 
at the same time fighting France, which, under 
Louis XIV., had now taken the place of Spain as 
the champion of slavery of mind, and despotism of 
government. Ireland again took advantage of her 
opportunity. She espoused the cause of the fallen 
tyrant, but it was not for his sake that she did so. 
Her object in fighting for him was to undo the results 
of her two previous opportunities. And this time 
Ireland’s opportunity once more ended in blood and 
smoke—in the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim, in 
the confirmation of former confiscations and the per- 
petration of others, and in the penal laws against 
Catholics. For the best part of a century Ireland 
seemed satisfied with these results of her policy of 
opportunities. Again and again England was in difi- 
culty, but Ireland did not take advantage of the 
opportunity. In 1780, however, she reverted to her old 
policy, and for the first and only time in her history 
England’s difficulty did prove Ireland's opportunity. 
Under stress of the American rebellion and the 
French war, England conceded free trade to Ireland 
and independence to her Parliament and Judicature. 
But even this success was of short duration. Less 
than twenty years afterwards Ireland took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of England’s war with 
France to rise in rebellion. This opportunity 
finished her national existence; it ended in taking 
away not merely the independence of her Parliament 
which her last opportunity had won for her, but the 
very Parliament itself. And now we hear once more 
of Ireland’s opportunity, and leaders who should 
know better are telling their followers to give ™ 
agitation and take to drilling; and, by the irony of 
Ireland's fate, what people who talk thus want ! 
the restoration of the Parliament which was swep! 
away by similar talk and action nearly a hund 
years ago. Irish history is, on this point, bound 
in a vicious circle. The opportunity of 1642 w® 
taken advantage of to undo the results of the oppo 
tunity of 1602; the opportanity of 1688 was take 
advantage of to undo the results of the opportunity 
of 1642; the opportunity of 1798 was taken ad 
vantage of to undo the results of the opportunity © 
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1688 ; and now Irishmen talk of taking advantage of 
the opportunity of 1896 to undo the results of the 
opportunity of 1798, 

When O'Connell uttered the famous phrase per- 
baps he meant merely to sum up the traditional 
policy of Ireland, or perhaps he was thinking of 
the Volunteer movement of 1780—the one and only 
occasion on which England’s difficulty did prove 
Jreland’s opportunity. If, however, he had said 
that England's difficulty was Ireland’s danger— 
though the saying might not have proved so palat- 
able to his audience—it would have been more in 
accordance with the facts of Irish history. And 
Irishmen should not forget that England’s diffi- 
culty still remains Ireland’s danger. Englishmen 
are not of the sort likely to forget or for- 
give a blow or even a threat levelled at England 
in the time of her trouble. The age of actual 
rebellion in Ireland is over. If England were 
deep in war to-morrow, no one believes that there 
would be any disorder in Ireland with which the 
police would not be strong enough to deal. But 
when men are anxious and harassed foolish language 
may do as much harm as an insurrection. Already 
the talk of “ Ireland's opportunity ” has raised bitter 
feelings in many Englishmen who have long worked 
for Ireland, and whose work and good wishes are 
necessary if the progress of Irish reform is not to be 
impeded or even turned back. And we may be as 
yet only at the beginning of England's difficulty. 
If this is so, and if as the difficulty becomes more 
acute, and the minds of Englishmen become more 
barassed and irritable, this talk continues, then all 
we can expect is the early recurrence of that horrible 
old situation which brings with it nothing but dis- 
honour to England and oppression and ruin to the 
weaker country. 








THE DAILY NEWS. 





HE fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Daily News is an event of interest, not only 
toevery Liberal, but to all Englishmen who take an 
intelligent view of the progress of the newspaper 
press, The story of the Daily News, though it may 
be free from the meteoric successes of some organs 
in the press, is so creditable to the journalism of this 
country, and so closely allied with the story of the 
advance of Liberalism here and throughout the world, 
that no chronicler of the time can pass it over in 
silence. When we remember that the paper—which 
will next week celebrate its jubilee—began its career 
under the editorship of Charles Dickens, and that it 
has during the past fifty years enjoyed the services 
of men who, if they did not equal Dickens in genius, 
were certainly not his inferiors in public spirit and 
agacity, we need offer no excuse for treating the 
aniversary as an event of public importance. So 
far as the merely journalistic side of the jubilee is 
concerned, it is hardly necessary to say much. The 
successive editors of the Daily News have been, with- 
out exception, men of high distinction. Forster 
followed Dickens; and he in his turn was followed 
by such men as Weir, Walker, and Frank Hill, all of 
them journalists of the highest standing in their 
Profession. In more recent times we have had 
in Mr. Lucey a brilliant representative of the 
new, but not the newest, school in journalism; 
and in Sir John Robinson, a man who unites to 
Sagacity and judgment, of no common order, an 
intense sympathy with the cause of progress not 
only in the United Kingdom but in every part of the 
“vilised globe. And apart from the editors who 
have given the Daily News its lofty place in the 
Press of the world, it has possessed a band of con- 
tributors not inferior to that which any journal of 
modern times could command. The names of 
ouglas Jerrold and Father Prout are now classical. 
4rriet Martineau was probably the greatest woman 











who ever wrote for the press, whilst Godkin, Wil- 
liam Black, Grenville Murray, Archibald Forbes, 
Justin M‘Carthy, Andrew Lang, Herbert Paul, and 
many other writers who might be named have kept 
alive those traditions which, under the editorship 
of Dickens, first gave the Daily News a prominent 
place in literary as well as in political life. 

But whilst we gladly pay our tribute of respect 
to the eminent men to whom England has for the 
last half-century been indebted for the production 
of its chief organ of Liberal thought and opinion, it 
is impossible to deny that the newspaper itself has 
been even greater than the men who produced it. 
Many brains and many hands are called into play 
in the production of a single copy of a journal of 
to-day. It has been by the co-operation of agents 
of various kinds that the Daily News has been 
enabled to play its great part in the history 
of our times. And what a part it has been! 
When next week the editor surveys the story 
of his journal from its earliest days to the 
present hour, he will at the same time be sur- 
veying the history of all the greatest movements 
of our time. Parliamentary Reform, the completion 
of the great work of Free Trade, the removal of the 
taxes upon knowledge, and of the barriers which 
shut out the greater part of the nation from the 
advantages of a University education, the establish- 
ment of a national system of education, and a 
hundred other changes which have altered the 
face of England and made it what it is at this 
moment, have engaged the attention of the Daily 
News since it began its career of honour and useful- 
ness. It is the almost unique privilege of this 
particular newspaper that in all these battles it 
was engaged from the very first on the side which is 
now admitted to have been the side of right. Often 
when it began its crusade on behalf of one of the great 
popular movements towards liberty and equality, 
it stood almost alone. The movement in itself seemed 
to be in the nature of a forlorn hope. It is this fact 
which redounds most signally to the credit of our 
contemporary. Everybody now approves of the 
changes which have made England happy, contented, 
and prosperous; but there are very few organs of 
public opinion which can claim to have advocated 
those changes from their very inception. Nor is it 
England only that owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the Daily News. There is no newspaper in England 
which has done so much as it has done to advance 
the cause of freedom and good government abroad. 
Its friendship for Italy was not the least important 
factor in the stormy days when the Italians, under 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour were struggling 
for national life and unity. It is not yet twenty 
years since its Constantinople correspondent sounded 
the trumpet-note which awoke Europe from its pro- 
longed lethargy and led to the liberation of the 
Balkan provinces. In the great conflict which tore 
the United States asunder thirty years ago, the 
Daily News from the first ranged itself without 
hesitation on the side of justice and of freedom, and 
we are more indebted to it than to any of our 
statesmen—with the exception of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Forster—for the fact that the people of the 
United States showed themselves able, when the 
revolutionary war had been closed, to forgive the 
part which the majority of the men of position and 
repute in this country had played during the course 
of the conflict. 

It would be a very easy matter to enlarge upon 
this theme; but those of our readers who are 
acquainted with the history of the world during this 
last half century can scarcely need to be told of 
the brilliant services rendered by this particular 
newspaper to almost every good cause during that 
period of revolutionary change and progress. To 
descend to comparatively minor matters, the jour- 
nalists of to-day must admit that they owe not a 
little to the example set by the Daily News during 
the Franco-German War, when for the first time 
in the history of the world, newspaper readers 
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were enabled to follow the course of a great 
struggle from day to day, and were presented 
with the realities of the conflict in a way 
that had never been attempted before. Sir John 
Robinson has many claims upon the respect and 
the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen and of 
newspaper readers in general. Amongst these 
claims none stands higher than that which is founded 
upon the wonderful enterprise and unequalled fer- 
tility of resource he showed in bringing to us in 
England the fullest, the most vivid, the most 
truthful accounts of the progress of the historic 
struggle between France and Germany. In doing 
so he opened up a new era in the history of the 
English press, and may fairly claim to have done 
more than any other man now living to give that 
Press its pre-eminence in the journalism of the 
world. But, after all, that which strikes journal- 
ists most strongly as they recall the story of the 
Daily News is the sobriety, the self-restraint, 
the dignity, the sense of responsibility, which 
have always characterised it in its treatment of 
public affairs. We have reached an age when 
the newspaper press has, to a large extent, fallen 
a victim to the prevailing vice of self-advertise- 
ment. The journalist, no longer satisfied with the 
part that he once played so usefully, must be for 
ever proclaiming his own merits, his own superior 
astuteness, his own trumpery victories to the world 
at large. It is “part of the game,” and possibly 
those journalists who play it find that it pays. 
But we may, eat least, honour those who abstain 
from these easy methods of obtaining notoriety. 
It has been a good thing for the English press that 
the great organs of opinion have not yet yielded to the 
temptation to follow in the footsteps of their 
ambitious younger rivals. None of them has with- 
stood that temptation more stoutly than the 
Daily News. Its readers have been invited to 
deal with current questions on their merits, and 
have not been constantly asked to step aside 
and admire the cleverness of the men who were 
instructing them. In this matter, at least, we 
may hope that the Daily Neirs will continue to 
offer a brilliant example of dignity and self-restraint 
to its contemporaries. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that changes are about to take place in the 
editorial control of the newspaper. Everybody who 
wishes well to the cause of Liberalism here and else- 
where will wish well to the newsp \per under its new 
conditions, and wil! desire for its new editor a career 
as honourable and as useful as that pursued by 
any of his predecessors. But, along with this 
wish, we may express the hope that the grand 
traditions which have made the Daily News not 
only so long the unflinching friend of liberty 
and enemy of wrong-doing in every quarter of the 
world, but an example of lofty and sober journalism 
of the best kind, will be maintained. If that should 
be the case, those who live to celebrate the centenary 
of our contemporary will be able to indulge in a 
retrospect as bright as that which is permitted to us 
to-day. 








PEW-RENTS. 





N interesting controversy as to the convenience 

and legality of letting seats in church has been 
raised by the action of Canon Eyton at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, and has since been carried on in the 
columns of the Times. Incidentally the corres- 
pondence shows the uncertainty which exists with 
regard to the law on the subject, and the strength 
of feeling which the question arouses among those 
with whom small points of discipline and arrange- 
ment in a church appear to be almost as important 
as articles of faith. In theory there is a great deal 
to be said for the system of free seats all round. We 
heartily sympathise with the view, though we do not 
share the warmth with which it is defended, which 





insists that an Established Church exists to ministey 
equally to all ranks and classes of the nation; ang 
that, whatever may be the practice in proprietary 
chapels, the parish churches of the State should be 
open to all comers—to rich and poor alike. There 
are obvious advantages in this system, especially for 
the occasional church-goer, who is, no doubt, more 
likely to repeat his visit if he is free to take any 
seat he finds, than if he has to stand about until he 
can discover which seats are open and which seats 
are engaged. The free system is in harmony with 
the spirit of what is essentially a democratic re. 
ligion. It finds some support in Scripture in the 
language of St. James; and the suggestion made 
by Mr. Haweis, with characteristic ingenuity, on 
the other side, that St. Paul’s injunction to the 
Corinthians to “lay by them in store” on the first 
day of the week referred to the necessity of pew- 
rents, is hardly convincing to the ordinary lay mind, 
Moreover, it has unquestionably the sanction of the 
law, for the Legislature has always regarded with 
jealousy the practice of letting and allotting seats, 
In ancient parish churches pew-rents are illegal, 
except under the authority of special Acts. In 
modern parish churches—that is, in parish churches 
built under or since the Church Building Act of 
181S—pew-rents are permissible under certain strict 
conditions, but pews can be let to parishioners alone, 
And in 1856 a further Act laid down the rule that in 
every parish church “one-half of the seats shall be 
free sittings,” at least as advantageously situated 
“as those for which a rent may be fixed and 
reserved.” Parliament has thus done all it can do 
to preserve the right of the public to free seats in 
church. 

It must then, we think, be regarded as established 
that the practice of letting seats is an innovation 
upon the ancient customs of the Church. But 
reasonable people will hardly deny that it is at 
the same time an innovation which convenience 
inevitably suggests, and which the interests of 
parishioners demand. To begin with, many churches 
which have no endowment would be hopelessly 
crippled were they deprived of the income derived 
from the rents of pews. Again, with the increase of 
ceremonial which recent years have seen, with the 
improvements in music, in decoration, in comfort, in 
such material things as lighting and heating, which 
modern churchgoers expect, there has come, even 
in endowed churches, an inevitable increase of ex- 
penditure. Since the abolition of church rates 
in 1868, funds to defray these expenses must be 
found, and such funds can be raised most securely 
by a charge for seats. Moreover, admirable as 
is the free system in a country church, in town 
churches there is a serious practical objection to it. 
A popular preacher in a London church—Canon 
Eyton, the unconscious originator of this contro- 
versy, is a case in point—will draw a congregation 
from all quarters. If all seats are open, the first 
comers will crowd into the pews, and the parish- 
ioners may find themselves excluded from a chureb 
in which they have a particular interest, and which 
it is their particular duty to support. We confess 
that, even setting aside the “ family instincts of the 
English,” on behalf of which Mr. Haweis appeals 
and which can, perhaps, be satisfied elsewhere, Wé 
think that in a case like this the regular parishioners 
have a right to some protection, and that protection 
can only be given by the system of allotting seats. 

As a practical question, however, there ought 
to be no difficulty in settling the matter. It ® 
essentially a subject for compromise. The extreme 
theorist whom no consideration will induce 
sanction the renting of pews, and the extreme 
utilitarian who will insist on his right to occupy 
the seat which he has paid for—even if he drops ® 
in the middle of the sermon, may both be dism 
as inaccessible to common-sense. For all moderate 
minded people, whichever view they take, a Wi 
incumbent will be able to provide. Let him obey 
the law, in the first place, and keep free sitting 
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for those who will not or cannot pay in one- 
half of his church. Then let him set aside seats 
to satisfy the needs of his parishioners; for 
whose benefit, after ail, the parish church exists, 
and whose rights in London churches nothing 
but the allotment of sittings will secure. Then, 
if he likes to take the risk of exceeding the 
powers which the law bestows, let him allot 
seats to non-parishioners as well. In a congregation 
like that of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which is 
drawn from all quarters of the town, there is a 
strong temptation to adopt this course, even 
although in such cases the churchwardens cannot 
recover the rent at law. And then let him make 
his parishioners understand that, if they want to 
enjoy the seats which they have paid for, they 
must come to church in time. There is no reason 
why in so many crowded churches the early part of 
the service should be rendered inaudible, while the 
aisles at the same time are rendered almost 
impassable by a scuffle for seats. There is no 
reason Why other churches should not adopt 
the admirable rules in force at St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street, by which seat-holders enter at 
a special door, and are obliged to be in their 
places five minutes before the service begins. To 
ensure reverence and order in such matters, only 
arrangement is required, and the more popular a 
preacher is, the stronger will be his hold upon his 
congregation, and the greater, consequently, will be 
his power to enforce upon them the conditions which 
he thinks just. It may be that the whole question 
requires to be revised by some competent authority, 
ifany such authority exists, and it would certainly 
be desirable, in the interests alike of congregations 
and of incumbents, to have some clear and binding 
tiles Jaid down. But in the meanwhile some such 
compromise as we have suggested seems to be the 
nost reasonable course, and the best suited to recon- 
cile the requirements of equity and of convenience 
with the theory of the Church and of the Law. 




















































AUTHORS AND POLITICS. 













HE recent intervention of authors in public 
affairs does not exactly recall the times when 
literature and politics walked hand in hand, and 
Addison was a Secretary of State. We have seen 
Mr. Rider Haggard vaguely expounding the duties 
of the Empire towards the Transvaal, because he 
cannot forget that he once hoisted a Union Jack 
in that country. We have seen minor novelists 
letting fy at the whole Continent such phrases as 
“simian jabber of jubilation” and “saurian ex- 
pressions of sympathy.” One writer of blustering 
fiction warned the Americans that he, at any 
tate, was no craven, hiding behind the exhorta- 
ton to fraternity supposed to have been issued by 
the Society of Authors. There is one Englishman 
ready to fight the whole American people; and 
his name is Morley Roberts. The roof of the 
Minster echoes with warlike blasts, not quite 
in harmony with a consecrated fane, for we find 
peaceful literary gentlemen yearning to be up and 
at’em; while John Strange Winter offers ecstatic 
Congratulations toevery man, woman, and child with 
the good fortune to be born under the sway of 
Queen Victoria, and Mr. Grant Allen sadly confesses 
that the Hill-Top takes no account of patriotism. 
'. Manville Fenn is afraid there is something 
Wrong with the Empire, and thinks it must be 
overdone education.” If every child were taught 
‘imply to read the works of Mr. Fenn, England 
ight stand where she did. Mr. Norman Gale has 
Opes that England may yet “ pass from strength to 
“ttength” if she will only do it “wisely and 
cleanly’; and Mr. Tracey Turnerelli quotes an 
‘20nymous Queen who once said, “ Bah! who cares 
sbout England? England will one day be a Russian 

































province!” Mr. Douglas Sladen applauds Mr. 
Chamberlain for remembering that “the mongrel 
has to stop snapping at the patient bull-dog”; and 
a gentleman with the patent name of Hurry learns 
from natural history that the “live lion is better 
than the semi-evolved jackass.” Mr. Clark Russell 
declares “there is a time when the national back 
goes up, and when the humbugs of Westminster 
slide off” ; a symbolical way of predicting, we infer, 
that there will be no meeting of Parliament. Mr. 
George Gissing suggests that “literary men, pure 
and simple, best serve the interests of their country 
by doing their best at literature,” a judicious 
opinion which may be welcomed as the one sensible 
contribution that literature has made to the crisis. 

As for the unlucky document which purported to 
be the manifesto uf the Society of Authors, it seems 
to have well nigh rent that interesting corporation 
into fragments. It is not a great State paper. 
Historians wi!l not consult it when they come to 
describe the ferment of the last few weeks. It 
breathes a pacific spirit far above mere accuracy, as 
when it assures the American menof letters that there 
is no anti-English feeling in America. Yet, although 
it bears the marks of that impetuous genius which 
enriches the pages of the Author, and although the 
bellicose story-tellers of Whitehall Court have lighted 
their pipes with it, there is no reason why it should be 
discarded in favour of the sortof stuff we have quoted. 
It is not a masterpiece of prose, nor acompendium of 
wisdom; but it is, at all events, preferable to the 
barbaric yaups of Mr. Morley Roberts and Mr. 
Frankfort Moore. Moreover, it is a _ positively 
luminous exposition of statesmanlike sense, com- 
pared with Mr. Aifred Austin’s effusion in the 
Times. The first essay of the Laureate in his 
official capacity is a glorification of the men who 
refused to obey the orders of their Sovereign. Mr. 
Austin might have dropped, like Silas Wegg, into 
that kind of rhapsody, had he remained an irre- 
sponsible rhymer; but the State does not pay him a 
salary that he may flout the Queen’s proclamation in 
bad verses. When did a Laureate provoke such 
a storm of contumely? This absurd poem has 
been derided and parodied all over the kingdom. 
It may be said to have effectually checked the 
sentiment that Dr. Jameson was a hero, who made 
a gallant attempt to rescue women and children 
from the clutches of the savage Boers. Every 
decently-informed person knows that the women 
and children in Johannesburg were in no danger, 
that they were no worse off after Jameson’s defeat 
than before, and that the Boers are not savages. 
Mr. Austin has not even the excuse that Jameson’s 
raiders believed they were riding to a “rescue,” 
for it is more likely that the expedition had a 
purely revolutionary object. No doubt we have a 
Laureate who imagines that he can strike a note as 
true and resonant as that of the “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade” ; but that poem still appeals to the 
imagination after forty years, whereas Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s performance on the “strum-strum” is 
already buried in ridicule. 

We might express our regret that the Laureate 
did not save the reputation of his office by writing 
stanzas in honour of Mr. Chamberlain—on that mid- 
night journey from Birmingham, for instance—if 
another author had not extolled the Colonial Secre- 
tary in dithyrambic prose. What is it in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s management of a delicate situation 
which strikes the fancy of Mr. George R. Sims? Is 
it the visit to the telegraph office at three in the 
morning? No; Mr. Sims is impressed by a little 
dinner Mr. Chamberlain gave to some of his 
subordinates when the worst of the crisis was 
over. Little did the statesman think, as he 
chatted affably over the meal, that he was rear- 
ing his greatest monument. In that dinner was 
a cool heroism worthy of Trafalgar and all its asso- 
ciations, historic and legendary. ‘ Nelson never did 
anything finer!” cries Mr. Sims. We have a vision 
of Mr. Chamberlain at table, signalling, with a 
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majestic wave of his glass, “ England expected the 
Colonial Office to do its duty, and we have not dis- 
appointed her!” The Colonial Secretary may deem 
himself fortunate if this imaginary scene is not 
transferred to the music-halls, where a comedian, 
dressed like a bold buccaneer, is reciting Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s rhymes of “veldt"” and “pelt,” and 
“doubts” and “about.” Nelson may be represented 
shaking hands with another comedian, made up 
like Mr. Chamberlain, and expressing the hope that 
a new column will be set up in Trafalgar Square with 
our latest national hero on the summit. The music- 
halls are not famous for discernment, and cannot be 
expected to see the incongruity of applauding both 
Mr. Chamberlain’s firmness and Dr. Jameson’s foray. 
But they are quite as clear-sighted in political 
matters as a good many of our authors, who quit 
the serenity of the sonnet, or the beaten paths of 
the three-volume novel, to plunge into affairs with 
which they have the casual acquaintance that dis- 
tinguishes conversation in a smoking-carriage. The 
“humbugs of Westminster” may not be masters of 
every subject that engages their attention; but, on 
the whole, the country is safer in their hands than 
amongst the quills of bards and novelists, 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE BALTIC. 





IV.—STOCKHOLM. 


T has become almost a platitude to remark that 
i. the steamship and the railroad are rapidly 
breaking down national barriers. But the two 
historic capitals parted by the Baltic and the Gulf 
of Finland are almost too unlike to exert much 
influence on each other. Everything in Stockholm 
seems at first sight ridiculously Western to a 
traveller fresh from St. Petersburg. Just as the 
one embodies the genius of mysticism and authority, 
the other is essentially the home of prosperous 
freedom and common-sense. No people lays more 
obvious stress on cleanliness and comfort than the 
Swedes. 

Since the days of the unfortunate knight-errant, 
Charles XII. (whose deeds once delighted the world 
in the pages of Voltaire), Sweden has taken little or 
no part in the struggles of Europe. But the people 
are probably happier on the whole, and have little 
reason to regret their ancient thirst for glory. If 
their chief interests cannot well be out of doors, like 
those of the children of the South, the general aspect 
of the capital is far from sombre or depressing. 

If Calvinism unquestionably furthered the sacred 
cause of liberty, it seldom failed to suppress in- 
nocuous forms of pleasure. But the countries in 
which Luther's less austere tenets prevailed seem to 
have taken a happier view of life. For this reason 
the capital of Lutheran Sweden is less terribly stiff 
and solemn than certain Calvinistic cities. The 
open-air evening concerts serve to recall happy 
summer evenings spent in the cities of the Rhine. 

The view from the Belvidere watch-tower at 
sunset over Stockholm and the green islands by 
which it is encompassed, possesses a softer and more 
tranquil charm than the view over the grey Scotch 
metropolis from Carlton Hill. But the streets and 
houses of both present a certain resemblance. 

A strange instinct usually urges British tourists 
(however Republican they may be) to leave their 
cards on the sovereign of the country they visit. 
The King of Sweden kindly allows strangers to 
inspect his palace in his absence. But though he is 
generally held to be a wise and enlightened ruler, 
his artistic treasures are not particularly attractive. 
Even his old French tapestry, in spite of its admir- 
able technique, is almost too monotonous to gratify 
modern taste. Those who appreciate blood-stained 
regal relics will be interested in a room in the 
north-east wing of the building. As Paul Bourget 
happily observes, “Notre imagination prend son 





point d’appui dans les sens et pour nous figure, 
le passé le contact physique est presque necessaire,” 

No sacred building in the city is of greater 
interest than the Riddarholms-kirche, which ¢op. 
tains the tombs of sovereigns. The bones of the great 
Gustavus are laid beneath green Italian marble, 
obscured by flags and trophies. On the opposite 
side the tomb of Charles the Twelfth proclaims the 
vanity of his desires. As the fame of the great 
lexicographer has been somewhat eclipsed of late, his 
sturdy lines may be cited afresh : 


“ His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and an unknown hand, 
He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


In truth, these two warrior-kings, both slain in 
battle, have attracted the attention of Europe more 
than any other Swedish men of action. If Gustavus 
had not crossed the Baltic, the issue of the Thirty 
Years’ War would have been less favourable to the 
Protestant German States. Even the grand triumphs 
of human reason, bound up with the “ Aufkliirung” 
a hundred years later, might have been blighted in 
the bud by the sway of the Catholic Hapsburgs, 
But Charles has left no memorial behind him except, 
perhaps, the rise of the great Slavonic Power, for 
which he is largely responsible. 

It would be hard to find a more picturesque spot 
than that where the National Museum has been 
reared, close to the water, in the style of Venetian 
palaces. The ground floor is full of relics of the 
Ages of Stone and Iron, discovered on Swedish soil. 
Another room contains weird emblems of worship 
that date from the Middle Ages. The gallery of 
pictures, to which a flight of steps ascend, is well 
supplied with the works of Dutchmen. 

Not the least pleasing feature of Stockholm is 
the abundance of open spaces, of which the “ King's 
Garden” is the brightest and most central. In a 
grassy enclosure that lies further to the north is the 
statue of the naturalist Linneus, who once fell on 
his knees at the sight of the golden gorse. 

Like most children of the North, the Swedes 
relish strong food and*drink. The cold course which 
precedes their regular repasts is of itself sufficiently 
varied. But all strange forms of sausage and spirit 
are liable “ bellum indicere ventri” in the case of 
beginners. It is hardly surprising that the soldiers 
of Gustavus should have joyfully filled their helmets 
with golden draughts of Rhenish when they ex- 
changed their cold Northern home for the sunny 
valleys of the South. 

The favourite pleasure-ground is the “ Djur- 
garden,” which lies to the east. It may be reached 
by steamboat, and contains magnificent oak-trees, 
besides places of refreshment. There, too, is the 
open-air Skansen Museum, where sundry Swedish 
animals and Laplanders in their natural dwellings 
and costume are on view. 

Those who are interested in the History of 
Thought will be disposed to visit the ‘“ Adolph 
Fredrik” Church, where the philosopher Descartes 
was originally buried. Though his bones were 
afterwards transferred to Paris, his first resting- 
place boasts an interesting monument in his honour 
by the Swedish sculptor Sergel. Over the altar is 4 
relief of Christ’s Resurrection, carved by the same 
hand. His method of representing the greatest of 
Christian beliefs somehow lacks the mystic charm 
with which Catholic artists inevitably surround the 
subject, and seems to appeal coldly to our reasoD, 
like the testimony of the twelve honest men adduced 
by William Paley. Nor does any sad feeling of 1os9 
mingle in the joy of the triumph, such as the great 
world-poet expressed in famous lines: 

* Er est in Werdelust 
Schaffender Frende nah; 
Ach auf der Erde Brust 
Sind wir zum Leide da.” 

The Swedes have been sometimes termed thé 
French of the North on account of their elegan¢ 
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figurer and refinement. The accession of the present royal 
saire,” house naturally favoured the spread of French 
zreater influences. Here and there the bright aspect of 
h con. shop-windows recalls the boulevards of Paris. But 
e great the national costumes of peasant-girls are more 
narble, attractive to strangers. English as well as French 
Pposite works of fiction abound in the principal bookshops. 
ms the It gave me no small surprise to light on a treatise 
) great by an English head-master on the moral training 
ate, his of youth among a terribly instructive assortment. 
Even in Berlin, where a great deal of English is 
read, books of this sort would hardly be appreciated. 
The dainty Christmas cards depicting Swedish fairy- 
lore, on sale in the same shop, seemed doubly fas- 
cinating by force of contrast. 
Jain in With the exception of the Dutch, no people seems 
more nore like ourselves in outward habits and demeanour. 
istavus Those who are acquainted with Swedish students 
Thirty find in them more similarity to the English than to 
to the the less athletic German type. A Their general build 
iumphs and features express their Gothic origin. . 
irung” Not many years ago an Eastern prelate paid a 
ated in visit to a head of a Cambridge college to discuss 
sburgs the great question of the re-union of Christendom. 
except, When he had packed up his scanty belongings he 
ne for warmly thanked his host for his kindness, but 
: wondered why so much hot water had been con- 
1e spot veyed to his bedroom, as there was already plenty 
s tes of cold water in his jug if he felt really thirsty. 
snetien But no Lutheran pastor of Stockholm would be 
of the capable of asking such an innocent question, as they 
sh soil, all cultivate the virtue commended in Scripture. 
vorship Their grave and cleanly appearance as they speak 
lery of from the pulpit is of itself sweet and refreshing. 
fe wel To such divines as are at present considering the 
question what Continental form of faith is nearest 
_—* wour own, the contrast may perhaps be suggestive. 
King’s The scenery of the Malar Lake, which narrows 
the into a brackish river between Stockholm and the sea, 
Ty bears a resemblance to Windermere. Some parts of 
fell on the banks and islands are rocky and barren, but 
others are fresh and verdurous. The water is so 
—_— deep that the largest ships pass backwards and for- 
: elie wards with ease. But no foreign fleet has attempted 
aii in recent times to disturb the quietude that prevails. 
1 spirit MAURICE TODHUNTER. 
case of 
soldiers 
1elmets 
ley €X- THE DRAMA, 
sunny 
“D} “MICHAEL AND His Lost ANGEL.” 
hase" HERE is one ingredient common to all Mr. 
k-trees, Henry Arthur Jones’s serious dramas which 
is the duly reappears in his new play at the Lyceum. I refer 
‘wedish to his predilection for presenting us with some form 
relling? of rapt enthusiasm—the spiritual, “ possessed ” tem- 
perament, the fanatic pursuit of an idea. There 
‘ory of was the eponymous hero of Judah, half-Hebrew, 
A dolpb half-Celt, and a minor prophet ; there was the 
aaa dreaming potter of The Middleman ; there was the 
. oe star-gazing gentleman in The Masqueraders ; there 
resting: Was the apostle of reform in The Crusaders ; and 
honour 0 on. Sometimes he takes this apostolic tempera- 
tar is 8 — on its comic side, as in the young lovers of The 
o seme -ase of Rebellious Susan. But, serious or ludicrous, 
test of & cannot get away from it. Another variant of 
charm a forthcoming in Michael and his Lost Angel— 
nd the ‘dis time, the priestly mind. I may say at once, 
reason, pd way of warning, that my own instinctive an- 
dduced pathy to that sort of mind probably prevents me 
of loss ‘om doing justice to it in life and to any play which 
» great Offers mea study ofit. Butitisa critic’s duty, at any 
tate, to understand things, more especially the things 
@ doesn’t like; and I must make the attempt here. 
e priest, I suppose, views the world under a 
Peculiar angle. He sees it as a vast organisation 
"hich he calls the Church; to the interests of the 
Church all others are, for him, subordinate; the 
ed the Public are his “flock,” a collection of adults always 
legance %w him in statu pupillari, who are to be taught, 












and lectured, and controlled in all sorts of ways ; 
he is their leader, a man with authority, and, how- 
ever humble-minded he may be, he cannot carry on 
his function without a great sense of self-importance. 
He can never forget that he is marked off from 
other men; that he cannot think as they think or 
do as they do; there is something of the Brahmin 
in him; he belongs to a caste. Remember, that I 
am not considering the ordinary “clerical gentle- 
man,’ who is merely an average Englishman of 
decent education, with a special interest in the 
village soup-kitchen and cricket club, and who says 
“ Bother!” where other men say—we all know what. 
I am considering the “ priest.” 

The Reverend Michael Feversham is a man of 
this type. He rules his parish with a rod of iron. 
He knows that drastic treatment is necessary for 
their souls’ health ; and he sees that they get it. A 
young girl, who has had what (according to Mr. 
George Moore) is known among her class by the 
euphemism of “an accident” is compelled publicly 
to confess her frailty in church. This priest is a 
great believer in the efficacy of confession; before 
all things, our life must be “transparent.” “I have 
often insisted,” he says to his congregation, “ on the 
necessity of a life of perfect openness before God 
and man. I have taught you that your lives should 
be crystal clear, that your hearts should be filled 
with sunlight, so that no foul thing may hide there- 
in.” Iam no theologian,and do not know exactly what 
the Romanist view of confession is ; but, as its essence 
is privacy, and even absolute secrecy, it evidently is 
not Michael’s view. I cannot help feeling that the 
dramatic publicity of the thing has some attraction 
for Michael ; if so, there lurks in the priestly mind 
just a touch of cabotinage. There is, undoubtedly, 
something of the theatrical “scene” in a public 
confession—as one of Mr. Jones’s characters is very 
properly made to remark. “It was a scene, you 
know. You must allow she [the penitent] was the 
heroine of the occasion, though you were certainly 
very impressive yourself, and did your part very 
well.” Now, the tragedy of Michael's position is 
that he by-and-by commits the very same offence 
as the penitent, and is compelled by his conscience to 
make the very same expiation. He has fallen into 
the toils of a fascinating grass-widow, Audrie 
Lesden, a frivolous, “ irresponsible” creature hover- 
ing between good and bad whims—“ her soul swings 
between heaven and hell” is the priest's way of 
putting it. She had begun a flirtation with him 
apparently because she thought the conquest of a 
priest would be rather good fun. But the pair are 
soon seriously in love, and when through an accident 
they are thrown together on an island, without a 
chance of communicating with the mainland (the 
Somersetshire coast) for a day or two, their love 
becomes a guilty bond. “How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!” says 
the poet. Very true, of course; but I think Mr. 
Jones makes a rather hasty application of this 
truth. He assumes that a man of high principle 
and a well-bred woman cannot be left alone on an 
island without promptly taking the worst advantage 
of their juxtaposition. I think this is to offer too 
low a view of even average human nature, let alone 
the nature of an homme d'élite like Michael. In one 
of Charles Reade’s novels (“ Foul Play,” I think it 
was called) we had two lovers in precisely the same 
situation ; but they behaved much more creditably, 
and, I think, naturally. The fact is, this idea, that 
the isolation of two lovers always leads to one con- 
clusion, is a stage-convention. Curiously enough, it 
is accompanied in Mr. Jones’s play by a stage-conven- 
tion equally familiar—* le portrait de ma mére,” so 
pleasantly ridiculed some years ago by the authors 
of Tricoche et Cacolet. Michael is always gazing at 
his mother’s portrait, apostrophises it, will not let 
his temptress kiss it; and, when here turns from the 
adventure on the island, he turns its face to the wall 
—precisely as Britannia’s face was turned in The 
Chili Widow, and for the same reason. Michael's 
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agony of mind is, of course, acute, and, when he 
finds Audrie has a husband living (who is not shewn, 
but understood to be pensioned in South America), 
his remorse becomes almost frenzied. You see, his 
ease is peculiar. To the ordinary regret of an honest 
man you have to add the shattered ideals of the 
priest about himself. But violent as are the work- 
ingsof Michael's conscience, I doubt if they would lead 
him to practise his own theory of public confession, 
if it were not that his guilty secret is known, and 
known to the very man whose daughter Michael had 
forced publicly to confess. The confession, then, is 
inevitable, and it takes placein fullchurch. We have 
a ritualistic procession, a fashionably-dressed con- 
gregation, hymns, organ-voluntaries, prayers, and all 
the rest of it. Though I am, as a rule, heartily on 
the side of complete enfranchisement of the dramatic 
art, I think the general objection to such scenes as 
this is well-founded ; for they bring into disagreeable 
prominence the theatrical element of religion, the 
gorgeous ecclesiastical vestments, the smart hats of 
the ladies in the congregation, and the dainty 
pocket-handkerchiefs which they press to their 
eyes—everything, in short, but real religious feel- 
ing, for which a theatrical audience, seeking to 
amuse itself between dinner and bed-time, is in no 
mood. And whether this objection is well-founded 
or not, the merely artistic aspect of this artificial 
church-scene when contrasted, say, with the noble 
simplicity of the minister's confession in The Scarlet 
Letter, is lamentable. After this, it only remains for 
the woman to die (in Lessing’s phrase) “ of the fifth 
act,” whereupon Michael retires into a monastery. 

Apart from the confession scene—said, by the 
way, to have been stage-managed by a Canon of 
St. Paul’s—the play is virtually a series of con- 
versations between Michael and Audrie, whence a 
certain impression of monotony. The impression is 
deepened by the perpetual note of whining self- 
reproach from Michael. One longs for a little breath 
of fresh air from the outer world to be let into this 
close ecclesiastical atmosphere; for the introduction 
of some raisonneur, or “chorus,” who would 
present not necessarily the “ worldly,” but a saner, a 
more broadly human, view of the whole matter. One 
may recognise the gravity of the offence, and yet feel 
that there is too much whining and groaning over 
it. Mr. Jones will, of course, reply that the stress of 
emotion he depicts is proper to the priestly mind. 
But is the stage quite the place for these studies of 
natures set apart, and quite unlike the average 
nature of the theatrical audience? It is a case, in 
short, of “morbid psychology "—against which, 
oddly enough, Mr. Jones has always been the 
loudest to protest. There are practically but two 
acting parts in the play—Michael and Audrie. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has the very face and figure and 
style for the priest ; but Miss Marion Terry, though 
her performance is distinctly clever, is too sweet 
and winsome to play a woman like Audrie, who 
should have a touch of the devil in her. 

A. B. W. 
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JM not sure whether he is still living—I'll call him 

Bradshaw, though that wasn’t his name—or 
what part, if any, of the British Empire he is now 
adorning with his presence. But there may be 
friends of his yet extant who might possibly be 
pained by the following story, which occurred, once 
upon a time, in South Africa; therefore I will not 
give the name of the up-country district—it was 
very far up country indeed—where Bradshaw was 
R.M. and Commissioner of Police—never mind 
when. 

I have my doubts as to his friends being numer- 
ous, because, not to put too fine a point on it, Brad- 
shaw was a brute. The Home Government believed 


thinking themselves incompetent to criticise hj, 
doings, let him do pretty much as he liked. The 
only living being I know of that ever had a goog 
word for him—or would have, if he could hay 
spoken—was a vicious white bulldog he had, unless 
it might be the police-court induna, a cross-bred 
Kafir from Lord knows where—out Zambesi way, | 
think—and the worst scoundrel unhung, to judge by 
his looks. The policeman and the bull-dog were 
alike in more ways than one—each had lost an eye 
in some fight or other, and both looked as if they 
would like to show their affection for Bradshaw by 
stabbing, clubbing, and worrying the rest of creation 
generally. And I don’t know which of them was 
most dreaded by the natives. 

Well, I used to hear a good many stories of his 
little ways, and pretty sick they turned me; . . , 
but perhaps they're best forgotten now. Only this 
one seemed to me too good to be lost. 

We'd a big chief up in those parts—he’s been 
dead many a year now, more’s the pity; for he was 
a tidy man of his hands, and an honest man of his 
word, if he was a Kafir—that I'll say for him. If 
that pig Bradshaw had had a grain of sense, he'd 
have made friends with that man, and kept so— 
willing enough the old chap was, for his part—and 
many a good fellow whose bones lie bleaching out 
on the veldt might have been alive to this day. 
Well, this is not what I meant tospeak of. ... 
It was after the war was over, and Bradshaw’s com- 
mandoes had eaten up the country right and left, 
and the old chief, with the broken remnant of his 
followers, and all the cattle that had not been taken 
for fines, was located at a kraal away up somewhere 
on the border. His sons—all that were not killed— 
were on the breakwater at Capetown; and his 
daughters—some of them, at least: I know that for 
a fact—had been given away to the enemies of his 
house. He wanted to trek away, with all that was 
left to him, to the Back of Beyond, and be at peace. 
But Bradshaw wouldn't hear of it: I don’t know 
why, except out of pure devilishness. He posted a 
cordon of police round the kraal, so that none could 
enter or leave without his knowledge. And so, what 
with one thing after another, before very long the 
old man’s heart was broken, and he died. 

This people had a place up among the mountains, 
beyond the border, where they'd buried their chiefs 
time out of mind. And, you see, it was only natural 
they should want to lay him there too. They sent 
up a deputation to ask Bradshaw for permission. 
Bradshaw kept them waiting about and didn’t send 
an answer. They waited as long as they could ; but, 
of course, they couldn’t embalm the corpse . . . and 
in some way—I don’t know how—they got a sort of 
roundabout, unofficial sort of virtual assurance that 
it was all right, and they needn't wait for a permit. 
And how should they know it was not allright? So 
they started, some three or four hundred people, 
mostly women, for they had very few warriors left. 
The kraal stood on a hill, and the path wound down 
over a long slope, and then dipped and turned up— 
over the top of a bluff that made a loop in the river— 
and then down a short, steep descent to a drift where 
the police-pickets were always posted. You couldn't 
see the drift till you were right on it, because of the 
river's taking that turn round the bluff. And as 
they came over the hill, and the vanguard came 10 
sight of the drift, then—instead of the three or four 
police they expected to see, were fifty horseme®, 
armed with carbines, and Bradshaw at the head of 
them, waving a drawn sword. By the time the last 
of them were coming over the top, the vangua 
were more than half-way down the path, and just 
after them came six men, carrying the corps 
shoulder-high, wrapped in reed mats, The® 
Bradshaw gave the word, and the carbines fi 
a volley right into the midst of them. . «° 
There wasn’t a man among them carrying so muc 
as an assegai. The women had their picks and hoes 





for digging, and some of the men their sticks—n0t 
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were going on a peaceful errand. . . . Four out 
of the six bearers dropped, and four more came up 
to take their places as quickly as if nothing had 
happened. Then Bradshaw yelled something at 
them which they didn’t understand; and while 
they were waiting to have it explained, he gave the 
order to fire again; and so they went back to their 
kraal what was left of them. .. . It 
seems he made out they were trying to leave British 
territory against orders. It was a disgusting 
business, but not many white men got to know it out 
here; and, of course, the report he sent home was 
something you would never recognise as the account 
of what I have just set down. 

They howked a grave near the kraal, and buried 
their chief pro fem., taking care, I suppose, to get 
the izinyanga to tell his spirit that they couldn’t 
help it, and meant to give him a decent funeral 
as soon as it was safe. And, by all I could make 
out, there were at least half a dozen amakehla 
puried there beside him. 

But that wasn’t the end of it for Bradshaw. 

A week, or maybe ten days, later he was sitting 
in his office drafting a report, and young Kingscote, 
his assistant, writing at the other side of the table. 
Most of the police had been sent off to the other end 
of the district to levy cattle-fines, and there were 
only a very few native troopers about the place. 
What became of them in the affair I am about to 
relate I never heard: I fancy they cleared out in 
good time, and left their superior officer to shift for 
himself. The magistracy was just an ordinary three- 
roomed bungalow, with a verandah running all 
round, and two doors, back and front, opening into 
the middle room, which was not much more than a 
passage, and was the place where that one-eyed 
villain used to sit and kick his heels—generally in 
empany with the bull-dog—and bully any natives 
rho might be waiting to see his master. Bradshaw's 
office opened out of this on ene side, and his bedroom 
onthe other; there was only the one door to each, 
but each had two windows, back and front. Kings- 
cote lived in another shanty close by. He hadn't 
been there above two or three weeks, and didn’t 
know the rights of the funeral business, But scraps 
of native talk had come to him, which he didn’t 
altogether like. 

Well, as they sat over their reports—and it was 
just as well for Bradshaw that he happened, for 
once, to be tolerably sober in the afternoon—they 
heard a grim sound coming down the wind. Kings- 
cote says it was like native women singing at a 
dance—only not quite that either. At first they 
only heard it in snatches, then it came nearer and 
clearer, and then, just as Bradshaw was going to 
send out to see what was up, it stopped dead. Then, 
afew minutes later, there came another sound, like 
the tramping of hundreds of bare feet. Then the 
one-eyed induna rushed in, looking seared out of his 
Wits, and said something to Bradshaw that Kings- 
cote didn’t catch, and Bradshaw jumped up without 
aWword and bolted out of the room, and the induna 
after him, leaving Kingscote staring. Kingscote got 
up and went to the window, thinking he might as 
Well know what was going on, and there he saw the 
Whole yard full of women, in skin petticoats and 
beads, packed close in rows, rigit up to the 
Verandah steps. There must have been four 
hundred of them at the very least: old grannies 
With grizzled scalps, and izinkehli with their hair 
in spikes a foot high, and muscles hardened by years 
of hoeing in the gardens; and strapping lasses just 

ginning to plaster the red ochre on their heads. 
And each one had a weapon in her hand—a hoe or a 
stick, or her little axe for chopping wood in the 
bush. They were all so quiet, it felt almost un- 
‘anny; but when they caught sight of him pushing 

k the blind to get a better view, then went up a 
shriek, . . . He says he never heard such a cry 
before, and never wants to again; and when he 

ts about “a she-bear robbed of her whelps,” it 
makes him think of those women’s faces. And the 

































































































sight so dazed him that, when he heard hoofs 
clattering out of the back-yard, he never noticed 
it, or took in what it meant till afterwards. Before 
he knew where he was, the doorway, and the passage 
beyond, were full of skin petticoats and brown legs 
and shoulders; and then they raised a yell that 
made his blood run cold, and came pouring into the 
room like a river in spate. He tried to ask them 
what they wanted, but couldn’t make his voice heard 
above the row; and, though he knew very little 
Zulu, he knew what bulala meant, and he heard that 
shouted right and left, if he heard nothing else. 
He was unarmed, and the front and back verandahs 
were crammed as full as they could hold, so that 
there was no getting at either window, or else—he 
can’t answer for it that he mightn’t have cut and 
run, like Bradshaw. He wondered if Bradshaw’s 
revolver was in the table-drawer; but before he had 
time even to look, they had swept up the room, and 
driven him into the further corner, with his back 
against the wall. Half a dozen of the most furious 
were close upon him, and one of them reached out 
and gripped him by the throat. He wrenched him- 
self free, and caught her arms and bore her back 
with all his strength, but there was a second shak- 
ing her fist in his face over the first one’s shoulder, 
and a third screaming and spitting like an angry 
cat on the other side—and he was feeling dazed and 
sick between the noise, and the heat, and the dust. 
You may fancy what it was. . . “I do believe they'd 
have scragged mein another minute,’ he told me 
afterwards—and I daresay he wasn’t far wrong. 
Something of the sort came into his head at the 
moment, and at the same time, he says, he felt the 
whole thing so supremely ridiculous he could have 
laughed out loud. . . And, suddenly—he couldn't 
see why or how it came—there was a hush, and a 
voice cried aloud in the silence: “This is not the 
man, O women of the Amakonza; this is not 
Tshayabantu ”’—which was the native name for 
Bradshaw. “ Let this man go—he has done us no 
wrong.” 

The virago who had tried to throttle Kings- 
cote grunted “ Han!” and stepped back, and a 
deep murmur of astonishment went round the 
room. Then they all filed out—quietly and orderly 
enough, Kingscote thinks some of them tried to 
explain, but he doesn’t know exactly what they 
said. His head was swimming—and no wonder. 
They searched the place for Bradshaw, but, not 
finding him, they formed up into a compact body, 
and departed as they had come. 

Kingscote had no further trouble—except mending 
some of the trellis-work on the verandah, which had 
got broken. He did this himself—for two excellent 
reasons: he had nothing else to do, and there was 
no one else to do it. The missing troopers were 
back again next morning in a beautiful state of 
unconscious innocence, having neither heard nor seen 
anything unusual; but Bradshaw and his one-eyed 
familiar never showed up till that day week. And 
where they were all that time no man save them- 
selves knoweth unto this day. Bradshaw made 
no remarks on the past, and Kingscote forbore to 
ask him any questions. 

I heard the story, as above implied, from Kings- 
cote; but, some years later, I got an independent 
version from an old warrior of the Amakonza. Said 
he, in conclusion: “The men would do nothing, 
Inkos’, for their hearts were dead within them. We 
could not bring back our dead to life again—and of 
what use to provoke the Amapolisa to eat us up a 
second time, saying that we were justly punished, 
being rebels. But our women were neither to hold 
nor to bind, and we judged it best to let them alone. 
For what man is he that shall restrain a woman 
when she is angry ?” 

Bradshaw seems not to have thought this incident 
worth mentioning in his next report. At any rate, 
it is not to be found in any of the papers hitherto 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

A. W. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND COLONISATION. 


Srr,—Are we not in some danger of mistaking the bearing 
of the Monroe doctrine upon the question of settlements in the 
territory in dispute between ourselves and Venezuela, owing to 
the ambiguity of the word “occupation”? In international 
Jaw a title by occupation arises when a State takes over by a 
formal act of annexation territory which was before res nullius— 
that is to say, not under the power of any community sufficiently 
civilised to be a member of the family of nations and a subject 
of the law which governs their mutual intercourse. Tho ceremony 
of annexation is not sufficient by itself to give a good title ; there 
must be, in addition, some settlement or settlements upon the 
annexed territory, and these must be of a permanent nature. One 
of the hardest problems that confronts the publicist is that of 
determining the exacf extent of territory gained by a single act 
of annexation plus settlement; but it is admitted on all hands 
that a district much larger than the ground covered by the guns 
of the first fort or the fields of the first settlers is acquired. 

So far for the technical meaning of occupation. But in 
ordinary speech the word is used to signify the actual holding 
of a given spot by civilised inhabitants, who have settled upon 
it. Now, it is quite clear that territory may be oceupied in the 
legal sense and unoceupied in the popular sense. Vast portions 
of Australia have not been peopled up. Some districts have not 
even been surveyed. Yet the whole continent is ours by the 
international title known as occupation. Similarly, when Mr. 
John Quiney Adams declared that the American Continents 
were “occupied by civilised nations,” he meant that every part 
of them was so far under the dominion of a subject of inter- 
national law that other subjects could not treat it as res nullius. 

[ submit that the territory to which Great Britain and 
Venezuela are putting forth contending claims cannot be 
regarded as unoccupied in the technical and legal sense. It 
belongs to one Power or the other. It is not, and has not been 
for two centuries, part of the common stock of the civilised 
world, open in Jaw to the dominion of the first State which 
should send officials and settlers to possess it. ‘Those who go 
there go under either British or Venezuelan jurisdiction, and it 
is part of the pressing business of the day to settle which. 

If I am right in this contention, the portion of the Monroe 
‘loctrine which declared against “future colonisation by any 
European Power” does not apply to the present dispute. 
Whether the other and more political portion does, is a matter 
i will not attempt to deal with in this letter. It is a question 
open to much argument, and one on which impartial judges may 
well differ in opinion,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

T. J. LAWRENCE. 

Girton Rectory, Cambridge, January 15th. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


S1rr,—The Spectator of the 11th says of the Kaiser :—* This 
country was, on the whole, distinctly favourable to him and his 
people, as against any Power in the world, and he has de- 
liberately, and after consultation with his Paladins, thrown that 
friendship away. It will never be recovered.” I venture to 
doubt this, although the Spectator has said it. In the first 
place, such an expression can never be used by a Christian 
people. If we use it we give away our Christianity with its use, 
aud that can never be recovered until the expression is with- 
drawn. Secondly, I doubt whether, among all the Germans, 
the Emperor, with his impetuous rush into both good and evil, 
is not the last speaker to vouch for the inner sentiment of the 
great German race. ‘The very fact that he represents the 
gagging of his people’s free speech ought to make us always 
careful to discern between the heart of that despotically 
governed people and its voice. The discrepancy between heart 
and voice ought to appeal to our freedom more pathetically still. 

3ut suppose that the people itself has in a moment of dis- 
pleasure snarled at us, can they never recover our friendship ? 
Suppose that they had no right to resent, as some of us have 
resented, the presence of Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, 
Captain Coventry, and others among the raiders on a small 
Republic under our care, Can this sin never be forgiven them ? 
I am afraid there is at least one traitor in the Spectator’s eamp. 
I am hurt, like others, beeause I think the Emperor has mis- 
represented, even if the Germans have not misunderstood, the 
English people; but I feel sure that the temporary ill-humour 
will lead to closer friendship unless we on our part forget our 
responsibilities, our freedom, and our faith. A. S$. 


BALLAD. 





HIS is the dream I dreamed last night! 
I dreamed of you, my very dear. 
Though you've been dead this weary year, 
You came to my bedside last night. 





I knew you: your long falling hair 
Not golden as it used to be. 
Your hollow cheeks were ill to see, 
Your pale grey lips, your eyes’ cold stare, 







You said, “ Love, in my narrow bed, 
Alas, for you I cannot rest! 
Each day they fall upon my breast, 
Your burning tears, like drops of lead. 









“And all my shroud with tears is wet, 
With sad salt tears, that will not dry. 
‘Come back, my love!’ is all your ery, 

*Come back to me, and love me yet!’ 









“Six foot of earth between (you said), 
And darkness that no man can see. 
What love betweeu us two can be , 

Between the living and the dead?” 








“ Weep no more tears, my shroud will dry, 
I pray you for my sake forget. 
Find you some Love more loving yet, 
And let the dead rest where they lie.” 








This is the dream I dreamed last night. 

I dreamed of you, my very dear. 

Though you've been dead this weary year, 
You came and spoke to me last night! 


VIOLET Hvent, 























A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 












CARDINAL MANNING: His CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


HE interesting and ample Life of Cardinal 
Manning, which is noticed in another colum, 
raises or suggests a very delicate question, which is 
certain to be vigorously, though not always delicately 
discussed, viz. the relation of his character ani 
temper to his creed and his career. The problem is 
in itself neither invidious nor prejudiced, though it 
may easily be so handled as to be both, but is one of 
real scientific interest. The historical method of 
to-day is nothing if not psychological, which only 
means that in every movement where a man plays 4 
determinative part, the first concern of the science 
that would explain the movement is with the man 
So long as he remains a main factor in the problem, 
his personal equation cannot be neglected. 


Now the author of the Life to which we hav 
just referred, brings the question before us in 4 
great many places and forms. He evidently feel 
its gravity and decisive function, and never allows 
either himself or his readers to escape from it. We 
are struck with his manifest conscientiousness, with 
his determination to be faithful in the face of divided 
interests and conflicting affections, with the laboriou: 
way in which he has consulted men of all orders and 
opinions who had known the Cardinal, with the 
patience with which he himself had studied him it 
life, and the scrupulous care with which he has 
collected and collated the voluminous letters and 
memoranda which had been placed in his hands 
and with the courage with which he has used 
his material and expressed his own mind. Now 
in these circumstances it is impossible to help 
being impressed with some of the obiter dict 
which escape, as it were, from the full mind of 
the biographer. Thus he notes “that Manning,” 
all his reminiscences of Harrow and his schoolboy 
days, recorded late in life, has not a word to 88) 
good, bad, or indifferent, of his schoolfellows, eve 
those who became his intimate friends”; 9 
then he adds, “to us he is far and away the mo 
interesting personage, if indeed he was not 80 
himself as well.” Again, he records, as a [att 
“noted by his contemporaries,” that Manning, afte 
his triumph at the Union, “ ever wore a look of 8 
consciousness”; and he goes on, “ it was said in tho* 
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days that Manning was self-conscious even in his 
night-cap. ‘The boy is father of the man.’ Self-con- 
giousness, like a garment, clung to him to the last; it 
may have been woven on the day of his first triumph 
at the Union ; but I shrewdly suspect it might have 
been discovered in the web (warp?) and woof of his 
swaddling clothes.”’ So, also, he thinks he early 
peeded to be warned against “undue solicitude 
about popular estimation,” and hints that Manning 
“on occasions” “ sometimes sacrificed” “ sober truth 
and the reality of things to beauty of expression” 
—was, in other words, more of a rhetorician than 
a divine. Then he thus explains his conduct when 
the storm over Tract 90 broke out: “ Tractarianism 
was @ losing cause. To a losing cause Manning was 
never partial, early or late in life. His nature 
instinctively shrank from them that were falling, 
or were down.” These are serious judgments, they 
touch the very heart of a man’s character, and tend 
to indicate that his conduct, even where it seems 
most heroic, is only a mock heroism—action dis- 
tinguished by prudence or diplomacy, but not by 
chivalry, means carefully calculated with a view to 
produce an effect or accomplish an end. 


And there are incidents in the Life, and these 
neither few nor unimportant, which only some such 
quality in his character can explain. There is his 
carefully-studied neutrality on critical occasions, or his 
apparent and even now and then publicly passionate 
espousal of one side, while his real sympathies, so 
far as known, were stronger on the other. We know 
no more melancholy reading than the account of his 
behaviour in the years which immediately preceded 
and followed Newman’s conversion, emphasised and 
defined by such events as his archidiaconal charges 
ad his notorious 5th of November sermon, a sermon 
which Newman so resented as to refuse to see Manning 
when he presented himself next day at the retreat 
at Littlemore. We know no more tragic description 
of the attitude of a man’s soul to a supreme crisis 
~—and it is a crisis which is said to have stirred the 
soul of this man—in the history of our century and in 
one of its finest and most potent minds, than is con- 
tained in these words of Mr. Purcell: “It would 
almost seem—at any rate, as far as the expression 
of opinion or feeling goes—that the question of the 
acceptance or refusal of the Sub-almonership to the 
Queen were a matter of deeper concern to Manning 
than Newman’s conversion.” To judge such a 
sentence aright, we have to remember two things. 
This conversion was the final act in the soul's 
tragedy of a man he had professed to honour and 
revere, and it threatened to be a catastrophe to the 
Church he served. “I have a fear,” he wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone, “amounting to a belief, that the 
Church of England must split asunder.” Yet at 
such a moment his biographer shows him supremely 
agitated not as to the Church or as to the 
tatastrophic conversion, but as to whether he ought 
toaccept or refuse a paltry office which placed him 
informal touch with royalty. 


But the qualities in him which are thus revealed 
may be further illustrated by two very distinct yet 
related things: his judgment on the men who 
seceded with Newman, whether just before or soon 
after him, and his own conduct, a3 now described 
by his biographer, in the two years before his con- 
version. As to the first, Mr. Gladstone asked him: 
‘What was the common bond of union, the 
©mmon principle, which led these men, all so 
different in intellect and circumstances, to one 
ind the same conclusion?” And Manning is 
teported to have answered: “Their common bond 
" their want of truth.” Mr. Gladstone said he was 
surprised beyond measure and startled,” and well 
® might be, for even an enemy would be forced 
confess that the note of the men was their 
Passionate truthfulness and eager quest after the 
truth. Now, as to Manning’s own conduct as 
te himself was approaching the decisive hour, 
“ stands bluntly and baldly related in his 





biography. The Gorham judgment was made the 
public apology and occasion of his change; its 
real causes were much older and far deeper. But 
these causes were secrets known to himself only 
and, in the most intimate degree, to one other, Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, while his public acts and private 
correspondence spoke an altogether different lan- 
guage. His biographer confesses that it is almost 
“startling at first to find Manning speaking con- 
currently for years with a double voice. One voice 
proclaims in public, in sermons, charges, and tracts, 
and, in a tone still more absolute, to those who 
sought his advice in confession, his profound and 
unwavering belief in the Church of England as the 
divine witness to the Truth, appointed by Christ 
and guided by the Holy Spirit. The other voice 
speaks in almost heart-broken accents of despair 
at being no longer able in conscience to defend 
the teaching and position of the Church of 
England, while acknowledging, at the same 
time, the drawing he felt towards the in- 
fallible teaching of the Church of Rome.” These 
are not our words, they are Mr. Pureell’s; and 
to bring out their full effect another fact has to be 
added. While Manning was pouring his confessions 
of doubt and disbelief into the bosom of Robert 
Wilberforce, he was conducting a correspondence in 
quite opposite terms with Mr. Gladstone; but while 
the letters to Wilberforce survive, “those to Mr. 
Gladstone had, so far as could be ascertained, been 
destroyed by the Cardinal not long before his death.” 
We do not wonder that when the story of the 
double correspondence and the tell-tale destruction 
was told to Mr. Gladstone, that he was pained and 
startled, and said in words that sound too mild for 
the occasion, “I won’t say Manning was insincere, 
God forbid! but he was not simple and straightfor- 
ward”—a judgment in which this biography will 
compel all sober-minded men to agree. 


But it is evident that these words are not the 
last that can be spoken on the matter. If they are 
held to be the last, the judgment will be mani- 
festly unjust. Manning was the type of man that 
set in a tight place was not too careful as to the 
means by which he got out, provided only that 
they were fit and sufficient; but once set in a high 
and commanding position he gave all his nobler and 
stronger qualities free play. He was an example of 
those who make better masters than servants, 
who are improved by the possession of power, being 
more qualified by nature to be benevolent and even 
beneficent rulers than to be loyal and obedient 
and generous subjects. We do not say that this 
is a high, only that it is a real and, for cer- 
tain times and causes, a serviceable type of 
man. It made Manning a troubler of his Church 
till he was allowed to become its ruler, and it 
tempted him to breathe into it the kind of ubiquity 
which made it seem in his days a body whose eyes 
were everywhere and whose hands touched every- 
thing. He was no theologian, had no sympathy 
with theology, and had no speculative faculty, though 
he often spoke, to the pain of men who wished 
to respect him, with surprising fluency and no 
small adroitness on questions he did not under- 
stand. His qualities and defects combined to 
make Newman both unintelligible and alarm- 
ing to him, and him distasteful and possibly 
even despicable to Newman. In the curious but 
illuminating letter published in vol. ii., pp. 305-6, 
Newman tells Manning: “ You are difficult to 
understand ; your words, bearing, implications, 
ought, though they have not, served to prepare 
me for your acts,” and no explanation that 
could be offered “ could go to the root of the diffi- 
culty as I have suggested it.” Manning replies by a 
not very edifying fu quoque, and so the two eminent 
Churchmen of the same Church, as it were, look each 
other in the face and pass onin mutual distrust and un- 
concealed dislike. And Newman was no doubt right 
to decline the attempt at reconciliation by means of 
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an explanatory interview ; the score between them 
was one that could never be so read up. It was a 
thing of their respective natures, as invincible as 
the natures themselves. Manning could not have 
written the Apologia; he had not even the ex- 
periences which could have enabled him to under- 
stand it; nay, as it could never get into his 
head, he could never get the feeling out of 
his heart that its author was a dangerous per- 
son. Newman, on the other hand, could never 
have condescended to the correspondence with Mon- 
signor Talbot, or the labours and the arts which 
were needed to make the Vatican dance to the wire- 
puller’s tune. We may assign to each a very dif- 
ferent niche in the temple of our reverence—if, 
indeed, we can bring ourselves to assign to one any 
niche in what ought to be the home of the few and 
the elect—but we cannot say of either that be was 
unnecessary. The Church is as large as the world, 
and in it there is room—we will not say there is 
equal need—for those who build with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, and for those who can only 
dexterously manipulate wood, hay and stubble. 





REVIEWS. 
CARDINAL MANNING. 
LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. ARCHBISHOP OF WEsT- 
MINSTER, By Edmund Sheridan Pareell, 2 Vols. 


London: Maemillan & Co. 


HIS biography has many remarkable qualities, For 
one thing it is large, though not on quitesegigantic 
a scale as the “Life of Dr. Pusey.” It is detailed, 
full of original and valuable materials—both bio- 
graphical and historical. It has many notices of 
many interesting persons and of some great men. 


It describes certain of the most critical and con-- 


troverted events of the century. It is written ina 
quaint and peculiar style which, though never grace- 
ful, is yet, now and then, both effective and pictur- 
esque, with a tendency to colloquialisms—especially 
of the kind indulged in by men of short tempers and 
sharp tongues. It has moralisings which we can 
well spare, and reflections which may edify but do 
not interest or enlighten; while it has the excellent 
and redeeming quality of exhibiting in its mass of 
material a vast deal of human nature, working, more 
or less openly even under ecclesiastical or spiritual 
forms, in a very human way. But the most remark- 
able quality in the biography is its frankness. The 
biographer is outspoken both as to his hero and as 
to many of the persons he touched and offended or 
pleased. Its openness and freedom from politic 
reservations is certainly one of its great attractions. 
The author speaks so freely that no one will dream 
of charging him with being an apologist, or of re- 
presenting his subject as a hero, unless indeed we 
attribute to him the finer hero-worship, which 
believes the man whose likeness is drawn to be so 
heroic that he can bear to be painted, warts and all, 
and be all the more a hero that he can carry off so 
easily the warts in spite of their magnitude and 
their multitude. 

The book has been painfully and laboriously 
written ; still, it is anything but a model either of 
order or of accuracy. We are, for example, suddenly 
pitchforked into a high-flown and richly imaginative 
description of the Oxford Union, as if it were the 
main force and feature of the University, and have 
to wait till the next chapter before learning any- 
thing of Manning's academic career. And all through 
the book chronology is a thing the author leaves to 
take care of itself, with the result that he greatly 
adds to the labour and the anxieties of the reader. 
There is, too, a want of proportion in most things, 
especially in his judgments of men, in his estimate 
of events, and in his prodigally iterative use of his 
material. Thus the same material appears now 





: is 

incorporated by the author in his text, now in ay 

extract from a journal or records of conversation, 

and again in a foot-note. A little more labour ang 

a little happier arrangement would have avoideg 

this frequent iteration, and would correspondingly 

have reduced the size while increasing the effective. 

ness of the work. Examples of such reduplicatiop 
may be found in Vol. I, pp. 46 and 108, 49 and 57, 
while examples of thrice repeated explanations as tog 
quite subsidiary person are found in pp. 37, 61, and 99, 
But more extraordinary than these are the inaccurg. 
cies, The work has evidently been carelessly read for 
the press; and, as regards the detail of the history 
prior to Manning's conversion, as carelessly written, 
Thus we have on p. 18 the “ Book of Revelations ” ; on 
p. 39 we have, in a list of Manning’s contemporaries, 
two men counted as four—* Bruce, Elgin,” is James, 
Earl of Elgin, and “ Mill, Gaskell,” is Milnes Gaskell; 
on p. 50 we have “Forster” for Foster, evidently a 
reference to John Foster's “ Essay on Decision of 
Character”; on p. 62 we have “ Lord Forester, Dean 
of York” (repeated on p. 64), but Lord Forester was 
Canon, not Dean; we have on p. 119 “ Tilletson” for 
Tillotson; on p. 530 we have “ Professor Mills” for the 
Professor W. H. Mill he has been quoting again and 
again. Then why does he call Chillingworth “an 
apostate priest”? Or Archdeacon Hare, a father of 
the Broad Church, an “ evangelical’’? And by what 
ghostly magic is “the Rev. John Sterling, well 
known as a rationalistic writer and the founder of 
the Eclectic Club in London,” made to appear in 
Rome in 1847, when he had died three years before? 
Then we have a curious series of blunders in con- 
nection with the Stephens. In the preface we have 
a reference to a conversation with Mr. Gladstone, in 
which he quotes the opinion entertained by the late 
Sir James Stephen concerning Manning, the refer- 
ence being repeated later in a note, page 304. In the 
note the name is rightly given “ Sir James Stephen,” 
but in the preface he appears as “ Sir James Fitz- 
stephens,” corrected in the list of errata into 
Fitzstephen. This is rather an unkind ignorance 
of a man who was selected by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman as the English historian who had, in his 
“ Essays on Ecclesiastical History,” done the most 
handsome justice to certain persons and periods in 
medi:eval and Roman Catholic history. It is made 
the more grotesque by his two distinguished sons 
appearing elsewhere as members of the Metaphysical 
Society—the judge, as “ Sir Fitzjames Stephens,” an 
“ agnostic eminent in science,” and the critic as “ Mr. 
Leslie Stephen,” an agnostic “famous in letters.” 
On page 107 he speaks of Manning as in 1853 going 
down to Lavington “without the infection, in its 
seed-time, of Puseyism, as it was called in those 
days.” But one might have expected Mr. Purcell to 
have remembered the “ Apologia” well enough to 
know that in 1833 Pusey had only “showed a dis- 
position to make common cause” with the Tract- 
arians, and that he was not “ fully associated in the 
movement till 1835 or 1836.” We should, too, surely 
speak of the author of the “Confessions” as “St. 
Austin,” not “St. Austen.” There are many other 
blunders similar in kind, individually small, but, 
taken all together, significant of a fine indifference 
to historical accuracy outside the circle of the 
writer’s own immediate interests. 

Our author has a fine and vigorous way of ex 
pressing himself as regards men with whom he does 
not agree. Their agreement with his hero does not 
save them from the severity of his judgments; It 
only adds to the humour of the situation. He quotes 
approvingly what Disraeli said to the late Sir 
Robert Gerard: “Catholics and Tories are natut 
allies.” “In our day,” says Mr. Purcell, “ happily 
this aphorism of Disraeli’s has been realised to the 
full.” He remarks that the Irish Members 1» 
Cardinal Wiseman’s time (he conveniently forgets 
to name all the number or even certain of the 
most notorious) “were men of a different — 
from the Irish Members of to-day. Though, wit 
the exception of Pope Hennessy—the first Iri 
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Catholic Tory—they were Whigs, yet they were not 
Radicals, nor—far worse—men disloyal to crown 
and country.” With fine familiarity he speaks of 
the saponaceous and whilom Bishop of Oxford and, 
jater, Of Winchester as Sam Wilberforce, and of 
Dean Hook as shallow, half-hearted, and time- 
erving. But he reserves his choicest epithets and 
most descriptive phrases for Mr. Gladstone. He 
speaks of him as “ attempting to wreck the unity of 
the Empire,” though in that attempt he had an 
earnest ally in the subject of this biography ; and 
describes him in his undergraduate days “as already 
a distinguished Oxford man, the ablest speaker of 
the Union, who would naturally consider that he 
might and ought to be in the future Prime Minister 
of England, not for once, twice, or thrice only, but 
_for his country’s good—to the end of his life.” 
Later, he selects him as the type of a strong nature, 
self-deceived, “ carried away by his own desires and 
designs.” The most striking combination, however, 
is where, speaking of the meeting at which the 
declaration against the Gorham judgment was 
signed, reference is made to Mr. Gladstone’s refusal 
to subscribe in this elegant note: “It has been said, 
perhaps somewhat profanely, that at this historic 
meeting of thirteen for the purpose of making 
a solemn profession of faith in an article of the 
Creed, Manning represented Christ, another—Judas.” 
Yet in the correspondence here published Mr. Glad- 
stone appears as a man who knows his own mind, 
sees clearly, speaks candidly, having everywhere and 
always the courage of his convictions. In spite of 
his sympathy with Newman, he speaks the straight 
truth as to the “‘ Development of Christian Doctrine,” 
the book which signalised its author's departure for 
Rome. “* Newman's book interests me deeply, shakes 
menot at all. I think he places Christianity on the 
edge of a precipice; from whence a bold and strong 
handwould throw it over.” And his integrity appears 
in his surprised and pained attitude to Manning’s 
suppression, or rather destruction, of much of the 
evidence necessary to the history of his mind 
immediately prior to his conversion, and especially the 
letters which would so clearly have revealed the 
double voice with which he spoke, using one voice 
to the statesman who did not agree with his 
inward while approving of his outward tendency, 
and another voice to Robert Wilberforce, on whose 
sympathy with the belief which his practice and 
profession contradicted, he could freely calculate. 
We do not complain of our author’s language as to 
Manning, for it is free and plain enough; but in 
placing here, side by side, the statesman and the 
Churchman, we think that he has hardly spoken the 
word which the truth required. Yet we gladly 
teognise that Mr. Purcell is nothing if not frank; 
iihe has a mind to speak he speaks it, and, of 
‘ourse, frank speech is, in print, racy, if not always 
‘evant. It reveals the man if it does not state the 
fact truth. 

But to turn to the subject proper of the book; 
We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Purcell for the 
uaterials he has here collected, and the way in 
vhich he has presented them. We are glad that he 
does so much justice tc the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
@ deserved well of his Church, and his services 
ve been all too faintly recognised. The internal 
‘conflict amid which his life closed, if it did not 
prevent any adequate appreciation of the work he 

accomplished and made possible, was, at least, 
lot favourable to it. It is time to say that he was 
Nore of a statesman than any other of the great 
taders of English Catholicism in our century. He 
tad also, as our author duly notes, claims to be con- 
‘dered a scholar as wellasathinker. But we would 
‘in believe that he under-estimates the knowledge 
him without his own communion, whatever may 
i . been the state of neglect or inappreciation within 
. he present writer—though educated in a Church 
a An clergy are said, in the elegant phrase borrowed 
oa endorsed by our author, to be only “ consecrated 

lers""—well remembers how, as a theological 





student, he had to read and carefully to analyse the 
three volumes of Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays, and at 
least two series of his Lectures, while references to 
his Syriac and critical studies were frequent with our 
professor. And the case was by no means excep- 
tional. We should say, indeed, that the literary 
work of the Cardinal was all the more appreciated 
by the more distinctively Protestant Churches that he 
was a Roman Catholic, for their practice has been 
never to feel that they knew their own position 
until they understood their opponents’. But pos- 
sibly the intrigues which were rife in Wiseman’s 
later years caused, in those who ought most to have 
remembered his services, his memory to suffer some- 
what of an eclipse. 

But the interest of the book does not lie in what 
we may term its more ancient history, but in its 
newer. And here the interest may be said to be 
twofold—a double psychology: that of a man and 
that of a movement. We have here ample means 
for the study of Cardinal Manning, both as Anglican 
and as Catholic; and we have also, though in less 
ample measure, fresh means for the study of the 
movement which is known as the Catholic Revival, 
as regards the cause alike of its success and of its 
failure. We can believe that there may be great 
differences of opinion as to the use which our author 
has made of the materials in his possession, but 
he has certainly judged rightly in being so frank 
and so full. It was well known that within 
English Catholicism controversies of the keen kind 
which spring out of personal dislikes, or feuds of 
temper and disposition, with their corresponding 
intellectual expression, were very active and very 
uncompromising. The comparative isolation in 
which Newman at one time lived, the way in which 
his aims were thwarted and his work undervalued, 
was as well known without as within the Roman 
Church. It was better, therefore, that the whole 
matter should be frankly stated and discussed, and 
to this frank statement and discussion Mr. Purcell 
has made a great contribution. But it is evident 
that things can hardly remain where they are. He 
has imposed a great obligation on the editor of 
Newman's Catholic Letters and the man who is to 
write the story of his life as a Catholic. And he has 
also made it apparent that difficulties of an always 
well-known kind, though here most concretely 
presented, have hitherto prevented, as they will 
continue to prevent, Catholicism becoming English, 
or, let us say, capable of dealing with England. 
The story of sordid intrigue here unfolded reads like 
a satirical commentary on Catholic claims. We see 
here in full and vigorous action the varied means 
which avail with the Roman See. The intrigues 
here correspond with the intrigues there; informa- 
tion and counter-information -are forwarded to 
propaganda, which, though a cautious, is often a 
bewildered, body, feeling its way to a policy rather 
than lucidly making a path to an end. Or we see 
how the Holy Father can be reached, directly or 
indirectly acted upon, now through his foibles, now 
through his fears, until the man who can most 
astutely present his case, or who is able to find the 
agent who can most potently represent it, is the 
man who finally prevails. It is a serious problem 
for a community with the claims of the Catholic 
Church, yet it is one entirely natural in the circum- 
stances. When the world was small and uniform, 
centralised government was possible; the more 
extensive and diversified the world becomes, the 
more decentralised must the government be; and 
if a centralised form be retained, it can only be as a 
mask under which the local or provincial spirit 
operates. And the danger of transacting local 
business under centralised forms always will be that 
it offers such a splendid opportunity to intrigue, 
and, where intrigue prevails, the most skilful will be 
the most potent, and the likeliest to carry the day. 

Such is the impression which this life, taken as a 
whole, makes upon us. We are by no means certain 


that it is not the impression the book was intended 
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to make, for the author is not at all an indiscriminate 
admirer either of Cardinal Manning or of his policy. 
If it should ever be proposed to canonise him, this 
book has made the part of the advocatus diaboli 
more easy than that of the advocatus Dei. But this 
only means that the man was human, that we are 
here enabled to look into the very heart of his 
mixed humanity, and that, as was the man, such 
was the community he left, and such the community 
he joined. We are grateful to Mr. Purcell for the 
honesty and for the thoroughness of his work, if not 
for its accuracy ; and we are sure that no history of 
the religious men and movements of this century 
will be complete which does not give a high place 
among its authorities to his “Life of Cardinal 
Manning.” i 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


THe Growth oF Britisu Ponicy. By Sir John Seeley. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Sir JoHN SEELEY’s posthumous work is naturally 
of very considerable interest and weight. It is an 
attempt to trace and to explain the external, the 
foreign, policy of England from the accession of 
Elizabeth to the Treaty of Utrecht. If the author 
had lived, our foreign policy would have been 
traced up to the fall of Napoleon. Sir John Seeley 
clearly explains his reasons for taking, for primary 
treatment, the period covered by the two volumes 
before us. In his view, British policy, that is the 
Foreign Policy of the modern Great British Power, 
began about the close of the seventeenth century ; 
but, beyond the commencement, there was a period 
of growth during which British Policy may be said 
to have been in the making. This was a period 
during which the Three Kingdoms were drawing 
together and acquiring stable relations, while the 
complex whole was taking up a secure position with 
respect to Continental Powers—and it is with this 
period of growth that the book chiefly deals. In 
other words, the author deals with one aspect of the 
Consolidation of the Three Kingdoms and the Two 
Islands; as, elsewhere, he deals with one aspect of 
their Expansion. In order to give any rational 
explanation of British policy it is necessary to 
review that of the great Continental Powers of 
the time—that of Spain, that of France, that of 
the Pope, that of Turkey, that of Austria, that 
of Sweden, that of the Netherlands, that of 
“Germany.” The aim of the book, it will there- 
fore be seen, is an ambitious one; and the author's 
great historical knowledge and research, his con- 
siderable power of lucidly marshalling his mass of 
material, have enabled him to accomplish his difficult 
task in the form of what he modestly calls an Essay, 
though it is really a weighty contribution to history. 
The work unfortunately lacked the benefit of final 
revision as a whole, and we cannot help thinking 
that hence much somewhat wearisome repetition 
of phrase, sentiment, and assertion has been allowed 
to stand. Sir John Seeley’s theory—the just one, 
no doubt—that, in the days of which he treats, the 
national and foreign policy of the great States of 
Europe was founded upon royal marriage, is stated, 
repeated, and reiterated unnecessarily and ad 
nauseam. Further, that blessed word “ Counter- 
Reformation” is the subject of repetition after 
repetition—“ his name was Peter, I repeat.” But 
these are, after all, very minor blemishes beside the 
sterling value of the work. 

It would be idle, in a short review, to attempt to 
follow the author through his 150 years of British and 
Continental foreign policy. Elizabeth, with her policy 
of non-intervention and unpreparedness, carried at 
times to a dangerous extreme; Cromwell, with his 
aggressive and Protestant policy ; William IIL, with 
his Continental and commercial policy, are naturally 
the three heroes of the period; the shifty and irreso- 
lute Stuarts leaving but a lesser mark on foreign, 
though, perhaps unwittingly, a greater one on home 
policy. All this is traced by a master hand. We 





are shown the overwhelming power of Spain ang 
her rapid decadence; we see how the varying 
fortunes and final consolidation of France placed 
her in the position of the first Power in Europe, 
and substituted her for Spain, in popular estima. 
tion, as our “ hereditary foe”; we note the rise ang 
fall of the Netherlands, the meteoric appearance of 
Sweden; we even seem to understand the kaleido. 
scopic politics of the German States. All this, ang 
more, is told in these two volumes, which can be 
read with interest and studied with advantage. 

In examining the period under review one cannot 
fail to be struck with the stupendous change which has 
taken place in regard to international and foreign 
policy. Then, as Sir Jchn Seeley insists, foreign policy 
was largely, was mainly, a question of marriage and 
of succession, with a view to alliances, consolidations, 
or sub-divisions. Now, dynastic considerations have 
but little weight, royal sovereigns may marry or be 
given in marriage without any international tremor 
arising. The “Spanish marriages” of Louis 
Philippe — perhaps the most disgraceful of the 
whole series—were the last, and will remain the 
last, European attempt to influence materially the 
fate and the future of a nation by marriage mani- 
pulation. Then, foreign policy was often largely 
influenced by religious feeling or by actual theo 
logical propaganda; though even then _ political 
expediency occasionally over-rode religious desire, 
and we find a Roman Catholic Power helping a 
Protestant Power against Roman Catholics, and 
vice versa. Now, of course—even where the Turk 
is concerned—the religious question, as an actuat- 
ing force in foreign policy, has been altogether 
eliminated. These two great influences of those 
times—royal marriege and national religion—have 
died a natural death; the third great influence 
remains, and has increased in force and intensity— 
namely, maritime rivalry, naval supremacy, and 
colonisation. The venue has indeed been changed 
—our commercial and colonising or naval rivals 
are no longer Spain and Holland, but France and 
Germany. 

One often wonders how, in those days, foreign 
policy was satisfactorily carried on at all. Means 
of communication, both by land and sea, were 8 
ineffective, means of intelligence were so meagre, 
that accuracy of information was unknown. The 
diplomatist was therefore largely working in the 
dark; and, we often see, negotiations of apparently 
vital and pressing import prolonged over month: 
and years. Even war itself was, as Sir John 
Seeley points out, “ill-regulated.” It was often 
difficult to say whether one nation was or was not 
at war with another; while wars themselves were 
so desultory and so prolonged that they have come 
habitually to be known by the number of years they 
covered. Now, foreign policy is largely carried 
on, and out, by telegram—a singularly unsatis- 
factory mode of conducting business—and wars 
are clear-cut, short, sharp and decisive. Thet, 
public opinion, in regard to foreign policy—except 
when occasionally swayed by some sudden gust— 
was almost non-existent. It could not exist because 
there were but slight means of forming an opinion, 
and but little means of expressing or enforcing t 
when formed. Now, foreign policy is watched with 
the keenest interest, and the public are kept, more 
or less, informed of what is going on. They have, 
indeed, no actual voice through their representative 
in the House of Commons in foreign negociations or 2? 
the actual making of peace and war ; for these things 
can only be done, and should only be done, by 42 
on the responsibility of the Government of the day. 
But, the life of the Government depending on publi¢ 
opinion, the nation have a complete and effectivé 
control over foreign as they have over home affairs. 
But fortunately, as we think, of late years, especially 
during the last few years, the foreign policy of this 
country — and the colonial policy, too, for that 
matter—has become consolidated, and has pas 
almost altogether out of the arena of party politic 
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,comfortable belief has sprung up, too, that, whether 
there be a Liberal Government or a Conservative 
government in office, whether Lord Salisbury or 
[ord Rosebery be at the head of affairs, the foreign 
policy of this country will be substantially the 
ame. On the one hand, the Liberal party have been 
ducated up to a greater interest and activity in 
regard to foreign affairs; and, on the other, the 
Conservative party has been weaned from its rashness 
and its Jingoism, and has accepted the principle of 
arbitration and of the Concert of Europe. Long 
nay this comfortable feeling continue! 

The book under review suggests these and many 
other reflections. It supplies a manifest want. 
Yost English histories, as Sir John Seeley points 
ont, deal too exclusively with home affairs, “ English 
eyes are always bent on Parliament, English history 
always tends to shrink into mere parliamentary 
history.” This book supplies the further information 
needed—mainly, the knowledge of the attitude which 
this country, as a Great Power, took up towards 
other States during a certain period. But it must 
te itself supplemented by a knowledge of the still 





























larger problems which the constitutional and 
domestic history of the country evolved. 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN, 
(oNSTANTINOPLE. In 2 Vols. Illustrated. By Edwin A. 





Grosvenor, Professor of European History at Amherst 
College. With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

(oNSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by 
Edward L. Weeks. London: Maemillan & Co. 


A MORE opportune moment could not have been 
cosen for the appearance of these two books; and 
acertain additional fitness in their simultaneous 
plication may be found in the circumstance that 
Mr Marion Crawford's brilliant sketch of the daily 
lifeof Constantinople, and of the changing aspects 
of its scenery, fills a somewhat serious gap in the 
elaborate and scholarly volumes of his countryman, 
Professor Grosvenor. Even in the matter of illustra- 
tions the smaller book seems to come as a natural 
complement to the larger one, its impressionist 
drawings conveying to us suggestions of the peculiar 
atmosphere of the streets of Stamboul and Pera, and 
of the surrounding waters, which are not to be found 
in the photographs—admirable though these are—by 
which, in addition to numerous portraits and some 
excellent maps and plans, the Professor's history is 
adorned. 

Except in regard to its lack of information on 
the actual life of the citizens of modern Constanti- 
wple, and on the occupations and peculiar charac- 
tristics of the different races and of the relations 
‘isting between them, Professor Grosvenor's nar- 
itive does not call for criticism on many points. 
ls style is sometimes a little too inflated and 
tietorical, perhaps, for English tastes, and in a few 
aes his flights of fancy have brought him within 
wtilous distance of the ridiculous—as, for instance, 
it his description of the eight promontories of the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus “ advancing boldly ” 
‘wards the eight “retiring, timorous” Euro- 
pean bays, suggesting, as it does, the idea of a 
ughtmare-like quadrille! The verses, too, in which 
'® indulges when mere prose would give inadequate 
‘pression to the intensity of his feelings are, to 
‘ay the least, unsuccessful. He is not happy either 
10 his quotations from other writers who have 
‘scribed the glories of Constantinople. To the 
chapter in which he deals specially with the Bos- 
thorus he prefixes by way of “text” the most 
wonplace of eulogies—testimonials one might 
most call them (a line or two from each)—from 
Works by Tchihatcheff, “the Slavic scientist”; 
tofessor Clarke, “one of the most renowned English 
liversity professors”; Lamartine; and Professor 
ark, “a profound and revered American clergy- 
“an.” Byron he quotes, not too effectively, at 


































































several points ; but not once has he had recourse to 
Thackeray's delightful sketch-book, nor does he 
mention Grenville Murray’s “ Roving Englishman,” 
nor any of the writings of Pierre Loti; whilst of 
the village of Kandili he tells us impressively : 
“ Here the British Consul, Mr. Charles James Tarring, 
composed his work on ‘ British Consular Jurisdiction 
in the East.’” 

So much for fault-finding. On the whole, Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor’s history is a delightful book. It 
is essentially an original work, not in any sense a 
compilation; the work of one who has walked 
over every inch of the ground which he describes, 
and got his information at the fountain-head. It 
was in the company of the eminent Greek arch:eolo- 
gist,! Dr. Paspatis—like himself, a graduate of 
Amherst College—that Professor Grosvenor, whilst 
lecturer at Robert College, near Roumeli Hissar, on 
the western bank of the Bosphorus, devoted himself 
to his study of Constantinople; with him (General 
Lew Wallace tells us in his introduction) he roamed 
through the lost quarters and over the diminished 
hills, digging into tumuli in search of dates for this 
and that, deciphering inscriptions and fixing the 
relations of points, personally testing in every case 
the authorities he had read. The fruits of these 
researches are, of course, to be found principally in 
those chapters—concluding Vol. I. and forming 
almost the whole of Vol. II.—in which he deals with 
ancient Constantinople, the “ Regions” into which it 
was divided, its Baths, Forums, Churches, and 
above all its Hippodrome ; and with the still existing 
antiquities—with St. Sophia, the walls of the city, 
the mosques and the turbehs, the Seraglio, and the 
contents of the museums. 

Professor Grosvenor writes throughout as a pas- 
sionate admirer—one might almost say partisan— 
not merely of Constantinople itself as a city, but of its 
rulers, both Byzantine and Ottoman. There is a 
savour almost of special pleading in his defence of 
its reputation, and theirs, against the attacks and 
condemnations of Western historians. ‘ The people 
of Western Europe and America,” he complains, 
“‘ whether within or without the pale of the Roman 
Communion, have inherited and believed whatever 
was taught by the Crusaders and Latin priests con- 
cerning Constantinople, the Eastern Empire, and the 
Eastern Church.” They have learnt that the history 
of the city “ presents only deeds without grandeur, 
struggles without glory, and emperors known above 
all by their crimes and their follies. . Yet 
the fact remains that, during more than eleven hun- 
dred years after her consecration by Constantine, 
Constantinople yielded but once to foreign attack, 
when in the thirteenth century she was sacked by 
the Latin Crusaders”; that she drove back the 
Persians, the Arabs, Goths, Avars, Bulgarians, 
Slavonians—enemies as powerful and relentless as 
ever thundered at the gates of Rome—surrendering 
only at last to the “ Conqueror” Mohammed II. “ No 
other capital,” he declares, “ presents so sublime a 
spectacle during the Middle Ages. Alone of all the 
cities of Europe, she towered erect, unsubmerged 
amid the wild torrents of invasion.” 

The history of Constantinople divides itself so 
distinctly into three epochs that, as the Professor 
expresses it, “even the day, almost the hour, of the 
transition may be noted. In each epoch the city has 
borne a different name, been enclosed by different 
boundaries, been administered by a radically different 
system of government, and been dominated by a 
different faith.” It was on the 1lth of May, 330, 
that the Classic or Greek Byzantium was consecrated 
as capital of the Roman Empire, by the Emperor 
Constantine, to the service of Christ. It was on the 


29th of May, 1453, that Mohammed II. made his 
triumphal entry into the city. Perhaps the fourth 
era is soon to come! 

At a moment like the present, when the eyes of 
all Europe are focussed on Yildiz Kiosk, one turns 
with a special interest to the brief chapter in which, 
after telling the story of the twenty-seven previous 
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occupants of the imperial throne—‘‘a drama, a 
romance, often a tragedy, sometimes a poem” — 
Professor Grosvenor proceeds to set forth his per- 
sonal estimate of Abdul Hamed II. The Professor 
is a blind admirer of the present Sultan. He has 
nothing but what is good to say of him. Even of 
his timorousness, as to which one seldom hears a 
doubt expressed in Constantinople, he gives no hint. 
Others may ascribe the Sultan’s preference for the 
safe seclusion of his palace on the hill to unworthier 
motives ; Professor Grosvenor sees in it only an in- 
dication of an «sthetic mind. 


“Dolma Baghtcheh Serai had never been loved by the 
wreng Sultan; Yildiz Kiosk, or the Palace of the Star, is in 
vetter keeping with his refined and simple tastes and his un- 
ostentatious habits. . . . As the stranger gazes from the windows 
he realises well why the present occupant of the throne has fixed 
his residence here. The banks of even the peerless Bosphorus 
nowhere else afford so commanding a site—nowhere else display 
80 commanding a view.” 


Here are the more essential passages from his 
brief survey of the reign :— 


“The political condition at his advent rendered his re- 
sponsibilities still more weighty. The Empire was confronted 
with an imminent, inevitable, and inevitably disastrous war. 
The treasury was empty, national credit bankrupt, the army 
disorganised and dispersed, the country impoverished. dis. 
couraged, and distracted by factions whose aims were all the 
more dangerous because concealed. The new Sultan manifested 
unusual talents in organisation and administration. There was 
no problem too humble, or detail too minute, to receive his 
eareful consideration. Sympathetic, generous, and large-hearted, 
he endeavoured to benefit as well as rule his people. No other 
living Sovereign has equalled him in gifts to the unfortunate 
and suffering. Not only the capital, but countless villages, 
cherish tokens of his interest and regard. . . . The many 
political evils existent in the Ottoman State—incurable because 
inherent in its very nature—are not his creation, but his inherit- 
ance. These he has endeavoured to mitigate and reform. No 
foreigner can adequately express—or, perhaps, fully appreciate— 
all the difficulties of his position. No task can be more arduous, 
delicate, and intricate than that committed to his hands.” 

As coming from one who had been for several 
years a Professor at Robert College, an institution 
which has rendered such great services to the cause 
of the Christian races in Eastern Europe, some im- 
portance might have been attached a year or two 
ago to this panegyric. Recent events show only 
too clearly that the Professor's character-reading is 
lamentably wrong. 

The only disappointing thing about Constantinople 
that the Professor can bring himself to admit is its 
climate, and here he somewhat exaggerates. “Taking 
the twelve months through,’ he declares, “ few 
localities possess a climate more capricious and 
unkind.” “The sharper season of New England” 
may be, as he says it is, more invigorating than the 
“damp and clammy winter of Constantinople,” but 
we in Old England at least could well afford to 
make the exchange, while there is no comparison 
between an average English and an average Turkish 
summer. And if the snows of winter are attended 
by discomfort, in the ill-paved streets of Pera and 
Galata, to which the resident of any other foreign 
capital is unused, at least he may find more than 
adequate compensation in the new beauties which 
they reveal. There is a graphic pen-picture in 
Mr. Crawford's volume which we may appropriately 
quote in this connection—it is a description of his 
first impression of Constantinople : 

“It was in February, and we steamed up the Sea of 
Marmora to the entrance of the Bosphorus in a heavy snow- 
storm. The flakes fell so thick and fast that searcely a single 
building was distinctly visible. Then, suddenly, just as we 
passed St. Sophia, the snow ceased to fall, the clouds parted in 
a bright blue rent, and the clear morning sun, rising behind us, 
shone full upon Stamboul. It was a marvellous sight. Every 
dome and minaret and tower was frosted with thick silver. It 
was as though the whole beantiful city were modelled in precious 
metal finely chiselled and richly chased. The slender minarets 
shot up like rays of light. and dark eypresses were changed to 
silver plumes. Even the Seven Towers. far on the western 
wall, were as white as Parian marble. Only the sea had colour. 


A moment earlier it had been grey and dull as weather-beaten 
lead, but under the touch of tne Eastern sun it flashed all at 
once to a Ceep opaque blue, more like lapis lazuli than sapphire.” 








TROPICAL NATURE. 


In THE Guiana Forest. Studies of Nature in Relation t, 
the Struggle for Life. By James Rodway, F.L.S. Wit, 
Introduction by Grant Allen, Illustrated. London: 


T 
Fisher Unwin. 7 


THIs good wine of Mr. Rodway needs no bush by 
way of preface. We turn from the sounding sent. 
ences which Mr. Grant Allen devotes to the praise 
of the book with great satisfaction to the book 
itself. Mr. Rodway has not so fine a command of 
language as Mr. Allen, and would not be successfyj 
in literature of the kind which depends largely op 
smooth writing; but he has the power to describe 
in a vividly pictorial way the scenes he has studied, 
Mr. Rodway has not so much written a book about 
tropical Nature as unveiled to us shivering folk of 
the austerely Temperate Zone the glory of the 
equatorial forests, athrob with multitudinous life, 
bustling like a city with the struggle for exist. 
ence and for pre-eminence. He has entered into 
the whole thing in his life in Guiana, and he has 
the art to make his reader share the fruit of his 
experience. 

First we have a picture of the forest itself, 
crowded with trees, shrubs, creepers of every kind, 
silent as the grave during the whole hot day, still at 
night but for the movement of its animal denizens, 
But the forest is shown in struggle, though in silence: 
the great trees wage war with each other, fighting 
—each one against the world—for air and light; the 
parasites wind their strangling arms round the 
firmly-rooted giants and squeeze out the life of 
their supporters as they rear themselves towards 
the sun. Death and decay replenish the material on 
which new life fastens, and so the fight goes on, 
fresh warriors taking the place of the fallen without 
@& pause at any season. 

Next, the man of the forest is introduced, the 
native “Indian” of Guiana, a savage in the tamer 
sense of the word, but, our author assures us, one of 
Nature’s gentlemen. He has worked himself into 
harmony with the woods; he is not too numerous 
for the means of his support; he wishes for nothing 
beyond what the woods freely yield. So he lives 
unchanged for generations, till the white man comes 
for gold and the red man must retire before the 
disturber of all Nature. He can neither fight civilisa- 
tion nor accept it; so he dwindles away, and will 
before long become a memory. The sketches given 
of native life are picturesque and attractive; but 
we fear that Mr. Rodway knows more of the dark 
side of savage life than he cares to say, or perhaps 
more than the civilised reader would bear to hear. 
One admirable trait we must commend. The author 
does not attempt to conceal his ignorance. He says, 
what most travellers know and keep quiet about, 
that these primitive people are suspicious, super: 
stitious, and cautious, often refusing information 
when questioned, or giving answers that are pul- 
posely misleading when they are hard pressed. _ 

Mr. Rodway’'s observations of plant and animal 
life in the forest would be almost enough to found a 
theory upon, but he suggests no new theory, being 
content to enforce the great lesson of the universality 
of the struggle for existence and the queerness of 
the shifts and expedients practised by the com- 
batants. Nowhere is this better shown than in the 
inter-dependence of plants andanimals. The orchid, 
rooted high in a comfortable niche on a forest tree, 
attracts cockroaches which delight in its succulence; 
but the black ant preys upon the cockroach without 
hurting the flower, so the orchid affords house-roos, 
to legions of ants, who garrison the plant and repe 
invasion. Mr. Redway describes the capture of an 
orchid :— 

“The ants kept us at bay for half an hour before we could 
throw it into the stream. Then came the work of getting T 
of the virulent insects by pushing the whole mass under —_ 
with a long bamboo, and keeping our bateau ps cages 
prevent their coming on board. As the roots became soa — 
the creek became covered with black patches, and it was qu 
a work to keep them from running up the bamboo. 
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As in the forests, so in the rivers and creeks and 
along the shores, everywhere there is swarming life, 
and, with life, struggle. The non-human competitors 
gre as eager to annex new territory and exploit new 
feldsas a chartered company. The story of Daunt- 
iss Island illustrates this, and Mr. Rodway tells it 
gell. For sixty years the charts of the mouth of 
the Essequibo showed a sandbank only dry at low 
yater. But in 1862 the Dauntless struck there, and 
her wreck, embedded in the sand, caught some 
foating tangle and some seeds of the aquatic 
curida, Which germinated and grew. The matted 
mots spread; acting like a weir, they stopped 
foating débris and gave rise to soil, and to-day 
Dauntless Island is two miles long and a mile wide, 
with the struggle for life throbbing on every square 
ard of it. 
, We said that Mr. Rodway does not theorise; but 
he draws a moral from his studies, and makes 
reflections upon them which come at least near to 
hypothesis. Continuity, he believes, is the key to 
the variation which enables living things to respond 
to their environment. “The experience of every 
past generation is embodied in every living thing, and 
each one of these affects the offshoot more or less.” 
This is an ideal book to stimulate a love for 
Nature in an open mind. It is attractive less for its 
sience than for its philosophy, which, though never 
obtruded, is always near the surface. 


FOR AND AGAINST. 


Se Poor Reiter Questions. By Gertrude Lubbock. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. London: John Murray. 


FOLLOWING the plan of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s hand- 
bok to political questions, Miss Gertrude Lubbock 
basin this volume brought together a great many 
arguments on both sides of the mcre debatable 
points in poor-law relief. Her task was in some 
ways more difficult than Mr. Buxton’s. The two 
views in politics are sharply defined, and as a rule 
held in compact bundles by their respective advo- 
cates. In poor-law matters, on the contrary, and in 
spite of the continual conflict of rival schools of 
philanthropists, there is still happily a good deal 
of eclecticism. Roughly speaking, the battle rages 
over the question of out-relief or no out-relief. Yet 
those who hold to no out-relief as a doctrine to 
be applied whique et ab omnibus are a small minority, 
of whom the greater number are compelled to com- 
promise in practice; among the rest there is no 
definite opinion on the subject at all, as a matter of 
pruciple. None of them defend laxity; all of them 
ae agreed that the State and the ratepayer 
uust be protected from fraud by due inquiry 
aud proper tests; but most of them would say 
tat their position, so far as they had defined it 
to themselves, was a protest against applying a rigid 
Priuciple to so diverse and various a matter as the 
aduinistration of the poor-law—in short, against 
‘guing it on & priori grounds. Now, under these 
“reumstances, it is necessarily difficult to bring them 
lito sharp opposition with the so-called strict school. 

ey decline the battle on those terms. They will 
ad themselves in agreement on one point, and in 
*Pposition on another; they will join with the 
‘trictest in denouncing the lax and corrupt; they 
ne even hold that the present system of adminis- 
‘tlug out-door relief is mainly bad, yet that some 
‘Ystem is desirable and necessary. Or they may 
ae as many of them do, that out-relief is the 
... 40d most natural system for the country, while 
a pen to many objections in the towns. At each 
wo of the argument you might transfer them 
autho ane side to the other, quoting» the same 
me = how for, now against, out-relief; at one 
—" on the “strict” side and another on the 
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antitheses of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s; but it says all 
the more for the author's skill that she should have 
made a useful and interesting book in spite of this 
difficulty. For this volume forms an enlightening 
commonplace-book of quotations from writers, 
many of whom are too long and solid for general 
reading, arranged in a lucid and convenient form. 
Miss Lubbock herself, meanwhile, remains absolutely 
neutral—a feat of great moderation, for she can 
hardly have failed to grow impatient with some or 
other of the gentlemen she quotes. The first half of 
the book is about evenly divided between the relief 
question and the old-age pension question ; and the 
reasons for and against, all supported by citations, 
run into high numbers. Mr. Loch will note with 
satisfaction that there are 29 reasons against out- 
door relief to 21 in its favour. On the other hand, 
he will be less pleased to know that there are 25 
reasons for old-age pensions to 24 against. After 
this, the question whether free meals should be 
provided for school children or for hungry adults 
is treated on the same system; and, finally, the 
book closes with a kind of symposium on the root 
principles of charitable relief. An appendix contains 
& summary of the numerous reports of the Royal 
Commission on the aged poor and selections from the 
evidence given before that body. We are happy to 
think that this book will not supersede the necessity 
of thinking in the least industrious reader, though 
its stimulating conflict of opinion on matters 
apparently simple may induce an impression that 
the business of philanthropy is in the main to 
correct other philanthropists. The authors quoted 
may occasionally be a little aghast to find how 
naked and staring certain propositions appear when 
removed from the apparatus of argument and 
statistics that may buttress them in the original 
works; but that, on the whole, is rather good for the 
authors: and if the reader wants more, he is 
provided with references in every case. 

We are chiefly struck, in looking through the 
opinions here quoted, with the fact that certain 
maxims of poor relief which, among the economists 
of the middle-century, were regarded as definitely 
settled and sealed, are now again on the way to 
become open questions, with no small show of 
authority for a heterodox answer. There is, in 
particular, a rather notable decay of faith on the 
subject of out-relief. Thirty years ago it would 
have been difficult to find an economist who did not 
hold that cut-relief was—in theory, at all events—to 
be abhorred. But here we have the Professor of 
Political Economy at Cambridge boldly suggesting 
that “a man who has not grossly misconducted 
himself, and has to the best of his ability saved and 
made provision against adversity, has an equitable 
claim to receive back in case of need part of what 
he has contributed to the poor-rates.” In another 
place the same authority adds that “with a little 
care it would be quite possible to find a sufficient 
number of educated, judicious men to ensure a wise 
administration of out-relief.” Nor is his an isolated 
case. A very respectable number of public men, as 
well as others engaged in the practical work of the 
poor-law, are bold enough to avow the same opinion. 
On the whole, this is a change in the right direction. 
There was something disturbing in the unanimity of 
all the theorists that out-relief was a dangerous 
heresy, while the system was practically in force all 
over the country, and had resisted the most strenu- 
ous efforts to abolish it from 1851 down to the 
present time. There is practically no danger of any 
swing back into laxity of administration, for on 
that point all are agreed; and there is, on the con- 
trary, good hope of reasonable reform when the 
theorists recognise that a method so universal and 
so stubborn must have its roots rather deep in the 
life and average opinion of the country. Let us add 
that Miss Lubbock’s book is admirably arranged, 
and that her collection of views is really enlighten- 
ing, even to these who are familiar with these 
controversies. 
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FICTION. 
SLEEPING Fires. By George Gissing. (Autonym Library.) 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tue Kine or ANDAMAN: A Saviour or Society. By 

J. Maclaren Cobban. London: Methuen & Co. 
A Master or Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. 

Hutchinson and Co. 

At THE SIGN oF THE OstRIcH. By Charles James. London : 

Chapman & Hall, Limited. 

Mr, GISSING seems determined to furnish proof of 
his versatility as well as of his strength as a novelist. 
In “ Sleeping Fires” he introduces us to scenes which 
he has not before attempted to touch, and he shows 
himself at once to be as much at home in them 
as he is in the East End of London or the dingy 
streets of a provincial town. The story opens at 
Athens, where the- hero—Mr. Langley, a middle- 
aged Englishman of wealth and _ leisure — is 
spending the winter. Langley is a man with 
a past. In his youth he had been on the 
point of marrying a beautiful girl, when her 
parents discovered that an intrigue with a worthless 
woman had made him the father of a child. They 
would not hear of an alliance between their 
spotless daughter and a man associated with such a 
story. So Langley was dismissed, and left to wander 
about the world alone, for the mother of his child 
had refused to part with it. In the meantime, the 
young lady upon whom he had fixed his affections, 
yielding to the inevitable, had married a rich elderly 
man, and was now left a well-to-do widow, under the 
name of Lady Revill. At Athens Langley en- 
counters an old friend of his, Professor Worboys, 
and along with Worboys a charming youth, Louis 
Reed by name, whom Worboys is bear-leading. 
Reed, it appears presently, has been adopted by Lady 
Revill, and the reader naturally suspects that 
he is Langley’s lost child. The suspicion is well- 
founded, but it certainly does not detract from the 
beauty and pathos of the story of the relations be- 
tween father and son, whilst the connection is un- 
known to both. Mr. Gissing has never written 
anything more touching than the awakening of 
Langley from his dream of hopeless intellectual 
sterility under the vivifying influence of the youth 
who has so suddenly come into his life. He is 
determined to befriend the young man, and finding 
that a difference has arisen between him and Lady 
Revill, he travels from Athens to London in order 
to set it right. We shall not tell any more of the 
story. It is admirably told, and the element of 
pathos is strong in it. Mr. Gissing has compressed 
within very brief compass all the essential features 
of a true romance and a real tragedy. 

Mr. Maclaren Cobban, in “The King of Anda- 
man,” gives us a comedy which sometimes hovers 
on the borders of farce and sometimes on that of 
tragedy. It tells us how the descendant of an im- 
poverished Scottish family, known as the Master of 
Hutcheon, lives among the homely weavers of a 
small Scotch town as a chief among his own people; 
how he plans for them, works for them, fights for 
them, and eventually devises a great scheme by 
which they shall be rescued from the pressure of 
their ever-increasing poverty. The Master is a noble 
and pathetic character, as knightly in his instincts 
and as simp]. in his knowledge of the world as Don 
Quixote himself. He is made to be the prey and 
sport of scoundrels and adventurers; but he is, 
happily, at the same time, a man who can win 
and hold a woman's love. He can be terrible, too, 
in his wrath when once his eyes have been opened 
and he finds himself face to face with one who has 
deceived him. There is scope for the display of all 
his varied qualities in the course of his story, for it 
is one in which incidents of every sort abound. The 
chief fault of the book is its length. Mr. Cobban 
must restrain himself in future if he wishes his 
admirable portraits to produce their proper effect 
upon the spectator. Yet, though “The King of 


London : 


Andaman ” is far too long, it is of sufficient interest 
to carry the reader on to the last page, and to leave 








him grateful to the author for a piece of remarkably 
good work. 

Alan Carteret, the hero of “ A Master of Fortune” 
was the grandson and heir-apparent of Sir Simon 
Carteret, a gentleman who drew his enormous jp. 
come not only from broad acres in the country, but 
from narrow streets in London. Alan passed through 
Eton and Oxford with small success as a student 
but when he departed he left behind him a reputa. 
tion for cynicism and idleness, and one true friend 
in the person of Mr. Tommy Seafield. Not long 
after he had made his entry into society in the 
character of future owner of the vast Carteret 
estates, he encountered an unmistakable lady whom 
he had knocked down when driving his four-in-hand 
through London. The lady was ill-clad and elderly, 
but Alan’s heart went out to her in pity, and he 
insisted upon conveying her to her own abode. Its 
squalor and misery startled him—startled him 4] 
the more because he found a beautiful girl, the lady’s 
daughter, sharing the shelter of the hovel. “ Who 
owns this miserable place?” he asked, and the reply 
of the girl was that it was on the Carteret estate. The 
revelation that his wealth was derived from property 
of this description was too much for Alan. He has. 
tened to lay the state of things before his grandfather, 
and demanded, with perhaps too peremptory an air, 
that the slums which contributed to the Carteret 
revenues should forthwith be put in order. Nov, 
Sir Simon loved money better even than he loved 
his grandson, and he was mightily incensed when 
the latter urged upon him a course which meant 
expenditure of capital. In fact, the two men 
quarrelled furiously, and as Sir Simon was master 
of his own fortunes, and could leave his wealth to 
whomsoever he willed, this was bad for Alan. 
Indeed, the young man recognised the hopelessness 
of his case by forthwith leaving England for the 
Western States of America, where he began to earn 
his living in the humble, but not dishonourable, 
capacity of a day-labourer. Before flying from 
wealth and home and beauty, he entrusted his old 
friend Tommy Seafield with the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds, being the whole of his available 
capital, directing that it should be expended for the 
benefit of the impoverished lady who dwelt with her 
daughter in one of Sir Simon’s slums. The reader 
must learn the rest of the story for himself. We 
do not think that Mr. Sturgis has been wholly 
successful in his description of the sudden trans- 
formation which a street accident brings about in 
the character of his hero. But we have no other 
fault to find with the story, which is written in 
refined and excellent English, and pervaded by 4 
sentiment that is not so common as it ought to be 
in modern fiction. 

“ At the Sign of the Ostrich” is a capital bit of 
melodrama, which its author has appropriately cast 
in the heyday of melodramatic action, the latter 
end of the eighteenth century. It deals with stage- 
coaches and postshays, with wicked baronets and 
their lovely daughters (in the eighteenth century 
every baronet was wicked and had a lovely daugh- 
ter); with rustics of more than common rusticity, 
and a mysterious inn, from whose not less mysterious 
bourne several travellers had failed to return. Not 
to indulge in needless hyperbole, “The Ostrich 
was an inn with mysterious trap-doors and secret 
chambers, and endowed with an awful bedstead, to 
sleep in which under certain conditions was death. 
Here, then, is the framework of a sufficiently excit- 
ing melodrama of real (eighteenth-century) life. Mr. 
James brings upon the stage characters suited to 
the scenery. We have spoken already of the 
baronet and his daughter. There are, in addition, 
the hero, who has begun life as a rogue, though 
at heart he is a honest man, and who seeks t0 
avenge his family dishonour upon the wicke 
Sir Robert by eloping with the lovely daugb- 
ter of the latter; the wicked host and hostess 
of “The Ostrich,” who are neither more nor less 
than professional assassins; their beautiful an 
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— 
virtuous daughter, who frustrates their vile plots; 
and their harumscarum son, whom, in the end, they 
qnwittingly sacrifice to their lust for blood and gold. 
Perhaps the story, like its surroundings, is a trifle 
old-fashioned. Here and there the machinery un- 
joubtedly creaks, like that connected with the 
jetestable bedstead aforesaid ; but, taken as a whole, 
the story is lively enough and exciting enough to 
compel the attention of the reader, and as a tale for 
, winter evening it leaves little to be desired. 





SOCIALISM AND SOCIETY. 
docratss AND MopERN TuouGHt. By M. Kaufmann, M.A. London: 
~~ Yethuen & Co. 
Socata AND SeENsE. By William Hill. With Mlustrations by 
” F. Carruthers Gould. London: Walter Scott, Limited. 
Tue two works before us deal with Socialistic theory from very 
different standpoints. Mr. Kaufmann is known as a Christian 
Socialist clergyman of the Church of England who has made 
various praiseworthy efforts to instruct the members of his own 
communion in particular, at Church Congresses and elsewhere, 
in the Doctrines of present-day Socialism. The work before 
ys is a discussion of the relation of that creed to other 
«jsms” rather than an analysis or criticism of its doctrines. 
The general impression left by it is that Mr. Kaufmann is a 
careful student, widely read, especially in the current literature 
of Socialism ; and that, while he has not very much to teach his 
fellow-students—except in drawing their attention to that litera- 
ture—his work is likely to be of service to the general public, 
especially to those clergy who are interested in social problems. 
We are not quite sure, however, about his economics. We 
doubt if he knows either what Adam Smith really wrote or 
what he meant by the Mercantile Theory; he has the fixed idea 
that competition is an unmitigated evil; he takes the Socialist view 
of the capitalist ; and we greatly doubt if he understands the 
maning of the statement he quotes—that the Reformation 
asisted the growth of pauperism. Moreover, he follows his 
German teachers in hypostatising a great deal too much. 
“Socialism” is a body of doctrine with many divergences 
mong its professors—indeed, some hold that it is less a body 
of doctrine than “a spirit and a life.” What we want now is a 
statement of those iaen—s guide, in fact, to the 
Socialist sects. However, practical people—the clergy and 
other “‘ Christian workers,” for instance— have to study it in 
vague outline, and to these Mr. Kaufmann’s book should be 
weful, To the more advanced student his chapter on Socialism 
ad Romanism will be most interesting, but it is not quite up to 
date, 

Mr. Hill's book is for a different class of readers. It is the 
expansion of a lecture delivered at Tynemouth in November of 
last year, and it exposes effectively, and in vigorous, popular 
language, the weaknesses of current Socialist criticisms of the 
economic situation in England and the inconveniences of the 
Socialist millennium. Mr. Hill’s own views are those of the 
Liberal party, and its advanced wing in particular. By 
taxation of the unearned increment and increased Death 
Duties he hopes to attain the Socialist end without the 
attendant Socialist despotism. And he has great hopes of the 
future of agriculture, of industrial partnerships, and in a tax on 
nachinery—wherein we confess we do not follow him. Still, the 
wok is good reading, and ought to promote discussion. Mr. 
\arruthers Gould’s sketches are a distinct addition to its value. 





“CHEER, BOYS, CHEER!” 
Cum, Bors, Caer! Memories of Men and Music. 
Russell, London: John Macqueen, 

It were easy to talk evil of this book; it is, one might urge, but 
achronicle of “small beer ’—its stories are “chestnuts,” its 
moral maxims trite and trivial, its style palpable shoddy, and, 
though it be very short, much is padding. And yet the veteran 
‘iographer talks so cheerfully, he has made so brave a fight with 
ste, he is so contented with this best of all possible worlds, that 
jou are fain to hope and smile with him; you sing, more or 
less in tune, “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” and take Mr. Russell and 
uis little book to your heart. 

Henry Russell was born as far back as 1812 at Sheerness, in 
‘nt; he appeared on the stage when three years old, and has 
“2 on it well-nigh ever since. As a child he sang before 
peorge TY ., and was petted and praised by his Majesty and urged 
0 be good—odd advice from those royal lips! In youth he went 
‘o Italy, then a sort of cheap paradise, where you breakfasted 
ora penny and dined and wined variously and well for less than 
shilling. Yet he frankly prefers “the freshness and tran- 
qullity of the heautiful English landscape to the more rugged 
—s of the Italian lake and mountain scenery,” an optimistic 
in Ay for which you pat him on the back. He travelled widely 
*: a and there first began to set popular songs to music. 
iS Yankee tales are various, At New York, as he sang “ The 
>a large white bird flew in at the open window, 
nd descended upon his head. The bird was a 


By Henry 


( 


Gambler’s Wife,’ 
Cireled round, a 


gull, and contemporary newspapers had many cheap jokes on the 
subject. Then he has some nigger yarns: one—that the prayer- 
meeting was adjourned till to-morrow night, God willing and 
weather permitting ; or, at any rate, till the night after, whether 
or no!—is to be found in every book of Scotch anecdotes, and 
inclines one to believe the theory that all the jokes of the world 
may be resolved into twenty primitive jests, Also there is the 
ancient tale of the negro who fell on the pavement head-first, 
aud was afraid lest he should be fined for cracking the stone. 
Then there is the story of the man who listened to Ole Bull, 
the musician, playing the “ Carnaval de Venise ” with variations, 
and remarked that he was a d—— long time tuning—when was 
he going to play! and that joke of the Scot who played the 
bagpipes when attacked by wolves, and “‘ Hech, mon, ye should 
ha’ seen the beasties flee”; and he quite captivates you with 
the legend of the man who listened to “‘ Woodman, spare that 
tree,” and asked if the tree was spared. 

One day, in New York, he heard a barrel-organ playing 
several of his compositions. Here indeed was fame! Upon 
inquiry he found the organ was made in Birmingham, though 
the man who turned the handle was made in Italy. If his songs 
were so popular in his native land he might do well in England. 
He took the next ship home, and sang and played with every 
success throughout the United Kingdom. He set to music 
many songs by Eliza Cook and Dr. Charles Mackay, whose 
merits, he thinks, have never been properly appreciated. Yet, 
though Mackay was a skilled and facile versitier, who would 
claim for him the name of a great poet? Was he, indeed, a 
poet at all? The best that can be said for the songs which Mr. 
Russell set to music was that they had a genuine and honest, if 
rather cheap and obvious, pathos, like “The Old Arm-Chair,” 
or that they urged to honest effort, like ‘“‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” 
—that “anthem of optimism,” as it was not unhappily called. 
One takes leave of Mr. Russell with feelings of kindness and 
respect; but when he hints at more Memories, let him excuse 
the brief advice—‘‘ Don’t!” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue series of Little Books on Religion which Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll is at present editing has just received two notable 
accessions in the volume entitled “ The Upper Room” by the 
Rev. John Watson, better known to the world at large as Ian 
Maclaren, and in Dr. Alexander Whyte’s felicitous exposition of 
the peculiar snares incident to each of ‘The Four Temperaments.” 
The mysteries of the Love which endured the cross, and rose 
triumphant from the sharpness of death, are reverently and 
simply expounded in Mr. Watson’s brief chapters on the Pascal 
meal, The book is beautiful because of its spiritual emotion, its 
deep insight into the hidden problems of life and destiny, and its 
artless portrayal of the sweet reasonableness of the Master’s 
dealings with men who differed in everything save in their love 
and loyalty to Himself. “There were twelve guests, and six 
spoke by word or deed; as each comes forward, one can identify 
the type and recognise himself. When all have uttered them- 
selves, the Church of Christ is revealed in miniature, as 
it has stood before the world for eighteen centuries.” 
Peter, to take but one example, is regarded in these pages 
as a representative of that “enormous class who are a patent 
perplexity in the eyes of the Church, the world, and them- 
selves. The smoke is driven to and fro by sudden gusts of 
wind, and yet in spite of it all, it is still ascending. The 
life is blazing with contradictions, but the heart follows Christ.” 
There is much that is mystical in what we may term the 
higher reaches of the author's thought, but the keynote is always 
love, and the theme duty, transfigured by service and submission. 
Dr. Whyte’s subtle analysis of “The Four Temperaments” 
is a helpful book to all who do not shun the battle with them- 
selves. He describes, with a happy union of literary art and 
moral vigour, what are the peculiar ; nen and the compensating 
advantages of the sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholy 
temperaments. There is a wide horizon in the book, both in the 
near and heavenly sense. Much water of solace is drawn from 
the deep wells of experience, as well as from the testimony of 
the saints and sages of centuries which lie far apart. The 
demand for books of this sort—broadly human as well as deeply 
religious—in which imagination and fancy are set to transfigure 
the dark problems of faith and the rough places of duty, are a 
cheering sign of the times. 





*Ture Upper Room. By John Watson. (Little Books on Religion.)-— 
THE Four TEMPERAMENTS. By Alexander Whyte, D.D, (Little 
Books on Religion.) London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Tae Lire or Henry V. Edited by G. C. Moore Smith, M.A. 
(The Warwick Shakespeare.) London and Glasgow: Blackie & 
Son. 

Parts oF THE Pactric. Bya Peripatetic Parson, Illustrated, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Tue Yrar-Booxk or TREATMENT For 1896, A Critical Review for 
Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. London: Cassell & Co. 
REMINISCENCES AND Notes oF Seventy Years’ Lirr, TRAVEL, AND 

ADVENTURE. By R. G. Hobbes, M.R.I. Vo!. II. London : Elliot 
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There has just been added to “The Warwick Shakespeare ” 
King Henry V., edited by Mr. G. C. Moore Smith, formerly 
scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The literary history 
of the play, the authorities on which its incidents are based, its 
relations to the Elizabethan drama, its history on the stage, and 
the critical appreciation of it as—to borrow the words of Mr. 
Swinburne—* the consummation and the crown of Shakespeare's 
labours in that line,” are in turn diseussed with scholarly 
thoroughness. Henry V. belongs to the middle period of 
Shakespeare’s career—it is believed to have been both written 
and acted in the year 1599—the period in which, as the present 
editor puts it, history and comedy are mingled in Shakespeare’s 
art in almost equal proportions; the period in which the 
character-drawing is most masterly and literary expression 
most faultless. The notes which are appended to the text are 
unusually full, and grapple with the real difficulties which beset 
young students. 

In spite of much that is trivial, and therefore superfluous, 
there is much that is inttresting and even picturesque in the 
rambling, unequal volume of sketches, entitled “ Parts of the 
Pacific.” The author conceals his name, but reveals his pro- 
fession. The “ Peripatetic Parson” is, on the whole, lively 
company, and is, happily, not inclined to print his homilies. 
On the contrary, he writes in an off-hand, colloquial way 
concerning his experiences in North Queensland, New Zealand, 
the Fiji Islands, and the Hawaiian group. He touches lightly 
upon the Kanaka labour question and the general treatment of 
savage races, and he has not a little that is lively and diverting 
to say about his own adventures, Perhaps the most interesting 
pages in the book are those which deseribe life in the Fiji 
Islands. The two great drawbacks to the enjoyment of life at 
Suva are destructive hurricanes and lively mosquitoes. Bathing, 
though tempting, is not very safe, for sharks abound. The 
Fijians cant as cricketers, and in fielding they are uncommon! 
adroit, for, having been aceustomed in their youth to ak 
spears, upon which life depended, they never miss a cricket-ball. 
Government House at Suva is a fine place with beautiful 
grounds, which contain a remarkable collection of tropical 
plants, with a Scotch gardener from Kew to look after them. 
There is much detailed and often curious information in the 
book about the manners and customs of various races and tribes 
in the Pacific, many desultory reminiscences of travel and 
adventure, a few droll anecdotes and personal confessions, and 
not a few excellent illustrations. 

That critical annual survey of progress in medicine and 
surgery, “The Year-Book of Treatment,” has just appeared. 
The appeal of the book is, of course, strictly to the medical 
profession ; and as this is the twelfth year of issue, its claims as 
a practical and reliable manual searcely require to be stated. 
The new issue is a volume of upwards of four hundred and 
fifty pages, and for the first time the roving Englishman’s 
propensities in the direction of conquest and colonisation are 
recognised by a significant exposition of tropical diseases, 
Amongst the contributors are a number of eminent physicians 
and surgeons, and in the list are specialists like Dr. Sidney 
Coupland, Dr. C. H. Ralfe, Dr. Hale White, Dr. A. E. Garrod, 
Mr. Maleolm Morris, and others whom we have not space to 
mention. It appears that the therapeutical record of 1894-5 
has not been marked by any sensational innovations, Amongst 
the more receut hypnoties the new drug Trional is gaining 
ground, especially as it offers some distinct advantages over 
Sulphonal, There is a copious index in the book, and its value 
to busy practitioners is not open to question. 

Two years ago Mr. R. G. Hobbes published the opening 
instalment of his “ Reminiscences of Seventy Years’ Life, 
Travel, and Adventure,” and we are now able to congratulate 
him on the completion of his arduous but self-imposed task. 
The former volume deseribed its author’s experiences in Cal- 
eutta, Agra, and Simla, and threw considerable light on the 
India and John Company, and the labours of missionaries of the 
East in the earlier deeades of the century. The present volume 
is not much concerned either with travel or adventure, but it is 
a perfect storeliouse of miscellaneous information, gathered 
during forty years of unbroken service in her Majesty's Dock- 
yards at Sheerness and Chatham. The venerable author appears 
to have had all through his life a passion for exact statement, 
and he certainly lias collected a wide array of facts and statisties 
concerning the progress of the Navy. Side by side with such 
information, and often curiously interwoven with it, is much 
personal gossip, and also deseriptions of the religions and social 
aspects of Sheerness and Chatham during the long term of years 
when the writer knew them through his official duties ss a 
responsible Civil servant. We cannot pretend to condense into 
a paragraph the pith of this elosely-printed volume of five hundred 
and fitty pages, which is concerned quite as much with the results 
of the author's reading and reflections as with his actual ex- 





periences. It is enough to say that the work is packed with 
information ; aud though many of the facts recorded cau only 
be described as trivial, others are distinctly valuable because of 


the light which they throw on the progress made in a single 
lifetime in the organisation and work of the Government Doek- 
yards. The element of “ travel and adventure ” is not entirely 
absent from l yo! since, apsrt from heli 
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hr, 
travels pure and simple, Mr. Hobbes describes a journey to 
Spain in 1860 with the astronomical expedition which Was 
sent out to observe the total eclipse of the sun, and also g 
visit to Canada in 1884 on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association at Montreal. There is much shrewd 
observation in the book, and no lack of kindly judgment of 
men and movements. 
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